






















To Pwentl Styage — 
Use Anaconda 
Through -Wall Flashing 
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New Administration Build- 
ing (inset) of the Muhlenbure 
Hospital, Plainfield, N. J. 
Architects: Crow, Lewis & 
Wick, New York. General 
Contractors: A. L. Hartrid ge 
& Co., New York. Sheet Meta 
Contractor: Conrad Jacobson 


& Son, Inc., Plainfield, N. J. 

































flashing 


Standard inside corner flasning unit 





Dam on inside, drains out 


OUTSIDE CORNER FLASHING 
Dam side 





Scientifically designed copper flashing provides 
complete drainage control—efficiently, economically! 


Seepage is common in masonry — of drainage control. So designed 


Standard Outstue comer liashing 


walls because of their porous na- —_as to drain itself dry on a level Dam on outside, drains in 
These unique one piece corner 
flashings are installed after straight 


tureandthe possible development bed, this copper flashing has also 


of hair cracks. Unless adequate been constructed to prevent lat- flashings are in place. Lapping the 
“ , ” s ; i . straight flashings by two corruga- 

drainage is provided, this seepage eral movement in any direction. —e the corner piece fits snug 
Ant , ; 5 4 . . and secure. 

begins to stain outside walls and, These and many more interest- fies "ical aii tia 


is made of 16-o0z. copper in 5’ and 
8’lengths. A range of standard and 


what’s worse, to damage interiors. ing details concerning Anaconda 






Anaconda Through-Wall Flash- Through-Wall Flashing are to special widths, also various sel- 
; ha Fen 2 ¢ vages, readily adaptit to practicalls 
ing provides the easiest, least ex- be found in Bulletin C-28. Ask every brick or masonry condition. 















pensive and most positive method fora copy. 1084 





ANACON rey 


ie to consumer 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 


In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. « Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
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“T\REON” refrigerants in the air con- 

ditioning system permit wide lee- 
way in locating the cooling plant, thus 
resulting in more efficient design and use 
of space. 

Equipment using ‘“‘Freon”’ refrigerants 
can be placed right in the space to be 
cooled, or close to material to receive the 
refrigerating effect, because of the harm- 
lessness of the refrigerant and the quiet- 
ness of operation. The system is compact, 
occupying comparatively little oor space 
and low head room. The light weight of 
the equipment permits roof installations 
Where they are desirable. 


\ll these are factors of great impor- 


KINETIC CHEMICALS, INC., TENTH & MARKET STREETS, 


1940 








tance to architects, building owners and 
operators, since it is their problem to 
make the most efficient use possible of 
building space. 

Equipment using “Freon”’ refrigerants 
has low initial cost and exceptionally low 
operating cost. Since these refrigerants do 
not corrode any of the metals used in air 
conditioning, they permit use of materials 
which provide maximum heat transfer. 

“Freon” refrigerants are used almost 
exclusively in new air conditioning instal- 
lations because of their unique safety. 
They meet all the safety specifications 
set by the Underwriters’ Laboratories of 
Chicago. Use of “Freon” refrigerants 
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avoids any possibility of penalty to your 
client in insurance rates, and promotes 
safety of life and property. 


“Ss oa 
REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 


safe Aefrégerastts 


‘*Freon’’ is Kinetic’s registered trade 
mark for its fluorine refrigerants. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


















BOSTON NOTES 
We used to say that if the Chinese 
knew and their potential 
strength through national codrdina- 
tion, they could put Chop Suey in 
every pot and supplant English with 
Mandarin. Since then a number of 
others have shown what can be done, 
nations as well as aggressive minor- 
ities, but not the architects! Man and 
boy they are the cussedest myopes ex- 
tant; discordant fiddlers while Rome 
burns. 

The Boston Society of Architects, 
the Club, and the League all know 
the difficulty of gaining a comprehen- 
sive membership through which to 
work professional betterments. 

If you lack an economic cause 
célébre there is not much you can do; 
ideas and theories removed even one 
point from immediate profit are 
merely drugs and hot air to the join- 
ing instinct. Communal _ singing, 
good clean fun, and lots of the thing 
called “pep” are alright for a busi- 
nessman’s club but too naive for 
architects (when sober). 

Food and drink, at cut rates, have 
been hardly a successful lure since the 
return of asceticism, and sexy seduce- 
ments risk a backlash. Witness that 
strip tease in the “I'wenties, when an 
architectural audience turned up so 
many were 
strongly opposed to the fundament on 
exhibit that Committeeman George 
Larson carried about a ticket to 
South America and a set of false 
whiskers for the three tense weeks of 
a moral tempest. 

An impulse as mysterious as that 
which makes a climbing plant grow 


utilized 


fundamentalists who 


counter-clockwise gives architectural 
association organizers the strength to 
go on. They obviously would not 
bother if common selfishness and 
“‘what-is-there-in-it-for-me” con- 
stantly influenced their appraisal of 
values. 

So many men having business in- 
tercourse with the local architectural 
world are prone to speak of its high 
average of intelligence and probity 
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When the Golden Gate International Exposition reopens for its second season, 


May 25 to September 29, on San Francisco’s fabulous Treasure Island, sight- 


seers will again wisit the fancifully lighted Court of the Moon, above, and 


the dominating Tower of the Sun, 400-foot shaft designed by Arthur Brown, 


Jr.. Chairman of the Architectural Commission of the Exposition. The 
$1,000,000 ulumination scheme is notable for its effective use of color and 


its unusual light sources, such as the ceremonial lanterns shown here, the 


pierced towers and fountain fixtures. Photograph by Roberts &F Roberts 


(and I am sure they are positively 
fulsome praisers in other cities), but 
it looks to some of us as though said 
world should have its eyes tested, else 
it may step into a coal-hole and break 
a leg. 

Spring’s lap is pretty well cooled 
by lingering Winter and April snow- 
flakes. 

Our offices have little work, but 
house men seem to keep the wheels 
turning. 

New USHA projects are thought 
to be hatching, but any encouraging 
publicity telling where and when they 
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are coming through the shell has been 
disavowed; cagey, these authorities. 

Latest item on stock plan bargains 
reveals a paternalistic telephone com- 
pany shielding its employes from eff- 
ciency-wrecking worry. Every month 
some outstanding architect designs a 
$3,000 to $7,500 house for their co- 
dperative bank and small house club. 
Working drawings and specs come to 
$3.75, which is probably a nominal 
charge to cover reproduction costs 
and postage. The help is advised that 
if they can find one they like “a large 

(Continued on page 20) 
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NOW... DAYLIGHT GOES TO SCHOOL 


Moule W 


GLASS BLOCKS 























IN THE JEFFERSON SCHOOL, Ottawa, Ill., PC 
Glass Blocks were used very effectively by Architect 
Louis H. Gerding. They can contribute good light- 
ing, privacy and beauty to the building you design. 







GLASS BLOCKS 


Distributed by 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
and by W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast 


Mey 1940 19 
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HE virtues of PC Glass Block 

construction in school build- 
ings . . . and in countless other 
types of structures .. . are many 
and important. 

These blocks bring a flood of 
daylight into the building, making 
rooms and corridors brighter and 
reducing artificial lighting costs. 
At the same time, they preserve 
privacy because they are non-trans- 
parent. They make rooms quieter 
by deadening outside noises. ‘Their 
insulation value is twice as great 
as that of ordinary windows, mak- 
ing rooms easier to heat, saving 
money on fuel. And they have no 
sash to rot or corrode, and there- 
fore eliminate the need for upkeep 
or replacement. 

In addition to these practical 
advantages, PC Glass Blocks are 
extremely smart and attractive in 
appearance. They are available in 
various patterns, types and sizes, 
affording the architect many inter- 
esting design possibilities. And 
there are special PC Glass Blocks 
to meet specific problems of light- 
diffusion and light-direction. Send 
the coupon today for complete in- 
formation about PC Glass Blocks. 


“PITTSBURGH” 


stend for Duality Glass 


At the New York World's Fair, visit the Glass Center Building and the Pittsburgh House of Glass 


——— cere em cm "7 
Pittsburgh Corning Corporation l 


2090 Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me, without obligation, your new book 


of facts about PC Glass Blocks. 
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part of the worries of designing a 
home to fit their needs, and most of 
the expenses connected with obtain- 
ing plans and specifications for such 
a home, will have been eliminated.” 

On April 2nd the Boston Society 
of Architects held its regular meet- 
ing. Mr. Dana Somes reported on 
the Small House Architectural Asso- 
ciates of Massachusetts (SHAAM), 
and an agreement between the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board 
(FHLBB), Producer’s Council (a 
paltry PC) and the AIA, to promote 
the Federal Home Building Service 
Plan (FHBSP). 
selection of plan, consideration of site, 
and limited supervision, for houses 
costing not over $5,000.00. Under 
the plan if a loan comes from FHLB 
the client’s private architect must be 
approved by this group. 

The architect’s fee is about 2% 
for the 
plans are drawn, no details made, no 


This service gives a 


service outlined above; no 
correspondence or regular supervision 
and contact, as against full service. 
What fun. 

The BSA approved the FHBSP 
plan and SHAAM as its prophet, for 


Here's a point that means a lot to whoever has to close the 
garage doors! The Barcol OVERdoor construction features twin 
spring-operated bolts with adjustable strikes and a central 
handle that operates both bolts at once. With this, the garage 
door latches itself like any house entrance door. To please your 
clients, tell them about this advantage when you specify the 


Barcol OVERdoor. 


Barcol Products include Electric 
Operators Doors and Gates 
Sales, Installation and Service by 
Representatives in Principal Cities. 


PS 
Latching 


MASS., N. H. and VT., provided 
the Itd. service be restricted to houses 
of not more than 6 rms., and costing 
not more than $7,500. 

After cocktails and solid victuals 
Dean McCornack outlined the AIA 
Housing Program, architects’ fees, 
and two schemes for the selection of 
housing architects, 

1. Selection of architects by the 
housing authorities from a panel of 
practitioners recommended by the 
AIA as qualified for the work by ex- 
perience and training. 

Selection through 
with twofold purpose, 


competition 
a) To secure new ideas for 
low-cost housing. 
b) To select architects. 

Charles W. Killam read a sapient 
analysis of Subsidized Housing Stand- 
ards, and illustrated talks were given 
by the architects of the four Boston 
housing projects under construction. 
Ralph ‘Coolidge Henry of Henry and 
Richmond led off, and was followed 


by Charles D. Maginnis, Jr., George 


Ernest Robinson and John M. Gray. 

The genius of a cow, and a 
Scotchman produced the potables at 
an architectural observance of Mr. 






OVERHEAD DOOR 






ALL | HAVE TO 
DO 1S PUSH THE 
DOOR DOWN...IT 
LATCHES ITSELF 


Clifford Allbright’s birthday. With- 
out the least insult intended the deli- 
cious birthday cake was grossly under- 
candled (having six odd), and we 
were not able to discover what factor 
to multiply by. General opinion 
placed it at about seven. 

One of life’s disillusionments is the 
discovery that Architecture is manip- 
ulated so frivolously by some of its 
priests. Years ago we used to regard 
it as a structure of ageless excellence 
(overlooking the General Grant 
Period) whose superficial expression 
was aloof from fashion’s whims, of 
the sort that keep women on the 
jump. First revelation came in the 
qu'ck acceptance and rapid decline of 
pseudo-classic mannerisms just before 
the depression. Now it is augmented 
by our cautious New Englanders who 
are surfacing their structures in a 
timid contemporary manner (perhaps 
with an eye to the golden mean), a 
sort of fractional “‘half-hog” modern- 
ism with modish intent, and which 
earns the “whole-hogger’s”’ blistering 
scorn. You cannot mix oil and water, 
but with the help of a match the 
twain will make steam, which is use- 
ful in blowing whistles and confecting 
wonders, 
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SLOTTED HOLES, 
FOR ADJUSTME 














HL a “Weathertight! Easy Working! 
— COMPANY 


« ILLINOIS 
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Manufactured and Distributell in 
Canada by A. B. Ormsby Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario. Write for Archi- 
tect's Manual giving all details. 
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818 WINDOWS 94° 


‘HOPE'S STEEL : 
‘CASEMENTS: IN: THE - 
‘HOUSE AT: RIGHT. 

0 Os & 


Residence, Chicago, IV. 
Martin H. Braun, Arch’ t 


‘ 
ot x 


em ¢ nee 
7,000 SAVED 


BY- USING ‘STEEL: 
CASEMENTS:- IN: THE: 
HOUSING: SCHEME: 
‘A Puta r F 
Liberty. Square Housing 
Protect, Miamt, Florida 


(ONS; S, &. 


HOPE’S BONDERIZED STEEL WINDOWS PROVIDE BETTER VENTILATION (100% 
IF DESIRED), COMPLETE WEATHERTIGHTNESS, EASY OPERATION AND SAFE 
CLEANING. THEY ARE REMARKABLY LOW IN FIRST COST AND REQUIRE NO 
MAINTENANCE OTHER THAN OCCASIONAL PAINTING. .STEEL WINDOWS SAVED 
$996,629 IN 46 U.S. LOW-COST HOUSING PROJECTS RECENTLY COMPLETED. 





H 6) P E : S W I N 1.) OW S IN ae To Hope’s Windows Inc. Jamestown, N.Y. 


Please send copy of Publication 68PP 


Jamestown, LV. Y. Name 


Address 











LEAK INSURANCE FOR NEW BUILDINGS 


PROVIDED BY WASCO 
COPPER-FABRIC FLASHING 


Wasco permanently protects buildings against 
the damage and disfiguration caused by leaks 
and seepage. 


This invaluable leak insurance costs but little, 
because Wasco —the only flashing on the market 
that combines the durability of copper and the 
flexibility of fabric—does the work of a heavy 
copper flashing for much less money! 


“ee 


— 


Gamaliel Bradford Senior High School, Wellesley, Massachusetts 
Architects: Perry, Shaw & Hepburn, Boston, Massachusetts PROVIDE YOUR BUILDINGS WITH WASCO 


Waterproofing by Chester Newman Co., Inc., Cambridge, Massachusetts LEAK INSURANCE. WRITE FOR FOLDER AND SAMPLES, 


‘WASCO FLASHING COMPANY: 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 





POTOMAC PATTER 

Banzai! The Cherry Blossoms; the 
Jefferson Memorial: both budding 
with life, but disappointment seems 
to be the order of the day. Of all the 
ceremonies annually scheduled for 
this celebrating community, the post- 


was made this week. Disappointment 
was registered by the Jury chosen to 
judge the competition of models. 
Frowning upon the more than 100 
submissions, the Jury exercised its 
privilege and made no outright win- 
ning award. However, Lee Lawrie’s 
entry showed most promise. The Jef- 


ferson Memorial Commission there- 
fore requested him to prepare a re- 
vised sketch embodying certain modi- 
fications recommended by the Jury. 
Said recommendations being that 
more stress be placed upon Jeffer- 
son’s qualities as a thinker and phi- 


(Continued on page 24) 


ponement of the Cherry Blossom 
Féte has become persistent to the 
point of custom. Usually Jupiter 
Pluvius goes on a spray. But this time 
Old Man Winter came back to this 
official spring season via the blizzard | 
route, and nipped the blossoms in the aske 
bud. Cherry Blossoms and the Jef- Poca 
ferson Memorial are kindred. Each ‘ , epara 
was acquired by acts of Congress, _ . bheric 
but what drew the relationship more ; aske 
closely together was the event of last omp 
year, when, in protest to the removal roel 
and/or destruction of the valued trees 100) 
to make way for the Memorial, a 
group of kindly ladies, whose appar- NS | 
ent life’s ambition was to preserve the ondit 
said trees, chained themselves there- 
to. However, the good women went 
home peaceably enough that evening rove 
when the chains were removed by quick] 
the police. Well, “‘site and style” pro- oorin 
tests are now lying in the limbo of tact or 
lost causes. The monument is now ven g; 
nearing completion, and from the : mmers 
actual looks of things, Emanuel Els- be: 
ner and the other architectural lads id = 
of Leica leanings will have no trouble ava 
with angle shots. There ain’t any! ‘i rite D 
The statue of Thomas Jefferson ripti 
to be housed in this Temple of the 
Democrats is unborn by at least three 
years. The selection of a suitable 
model and sculptor for the Jefferson 


Ff. Malcolm Gustafson, Draftsman with Law, Law & Potter, Architects, of 
Madison, Wisconsin, modeled this six-inch clay figure which he calls “The 
Slave of the Drawing Board.” The stool and board are fashioned of cardboard 
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DOESN’T THIS COME PREITY CLUSE © 
10 WHAT YOU'D CALL 





ert to Moisture, Permanently Flat 
and Beautiful— 


ET COSTS NO MORE! 


pw, at no greater cost (and often at a definite saving) you 

sn specify a wood floor that will never lose its attractiveness 

ough expansion, buckling or cupping. 

his is the long awaited flooring that can be laid with com- 

ee success in mastic directly over concrete slabs in con- eS 
ct with or below the grade—with only a waterproof mem- é 
ane in between ... that can be laid over new concrete 
ith safety long before any other wood floor... Flooring that “ypes of plank flooring. Furnished with or witha r 

eeds no expansion joints, even when laid over the largest : ff won sahara 
teas... Flooring that gives you all the natural beauty, 

amth and charm of wood without the headaches. 


n short, Haskelite offers you the ‘‘ideal’’ wood flooring—a 
terial backed by installations in actual use two seasons 
ithout a single complaint, backed by Haskelite’s 20 years’ 
xperience with compound lumber, and by this airtight 


arantee of satisfaction: 


BACKED BY THIS GUARANTEE 


askelite guarantees that it will refurnish any piece or 
ieces of Haskelite Compound Lumber Flooring showing 
eparation due to glue failure caused by liquid or atmos- 
heric moisture, hot or cold. 


askelite will refurnish any piece or pieces of Haskelite 
ompound Lumber Flooring that shows an expansion in 
xcess of three tenths (3/10) of an inch per one hundred 


100) inches. 
hisguarantee covers two complete annual cycles of weather 
unditions following date of completion of installation.” 


MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST YOURSELF 


Hove to yourself, simply and 
huickly, that Haskelite Wood 
coring does not expand, con- 
fact or separate at the plies with 
ven greatly varying humidities. 
mmerse a piece in water as long 
‘you wish. Then dry thoroughly 
id inspect the sample. It’s a 
‘nvincing test ~try it! 
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tite Dept. P-S today for samples and 
tiptive data on Haskelite Flooring. 


IAS WSUS Conroe. FUUORIIG 


ANO We UWaLinntdan Cheant . APUIPALN HLINAIS 





“<“—@ ime SRE RAT HNRIMA AARRANRATIALRL FLOORING 








name and number. 


3608 Payne Ave. 





(Continued from page 22) 
losopher. ‘To place these character- 


istics on a sixteen-foot figure will re- 
quire, no doubt, a stepladder. 

The versatility of Benno Hibler 
of Navy’s Bureau of Yards and 
Docks has asserted itself again. A 
unique stylist in rendering, and pos- 
sessed of a distinct technique in car- 
tooning, Benno’s decided individual 
expression makes him a delineator of 
the first water. With such an ad- 
vantage, the creation of an emblem 
for the Master Builders Ass’n was 
merely a matter of hitting upon the 
appealing point. In competition with 
over forty others, he romped home 
the winner. His plumb-bob idea was 
worth 200 simoleons, C. Jones Bueh- 
ler and Edward Parmiter, both of the 
office of the Quartermaster General, 
War Department, ran second and 
show respectively. Noticeable, indeed, 
is the fact that for this odd competi- 
tion, the Master Builders selected a 
jury entirely of architects. Chair- 
manned by Mr. L. M. Leisenring, 
Supervising Architect, O.Q.M.G. 
War Dept., the other jury members 
were Messrs. Nathan Wyeth, D.C. 
Municipal Architect, E. P. Schreier, 





AUER GRILLES 


Long experience with the needs of architects makes 
Auer service of special value to you in specifying and 
detailing metal grilles for air conditioning, ventilating, 
radiator enclosure, and concealment. Auer makes a 
varied line of attractive designs, from which you may 
easily choose those appropriate to your purpose. Write 
for complete Grille Catalog ““G” with full size details 
and range of dimensions—and specify Auer Grilles by 


THE AUER REGISTER COMPANY 




















Cleveland, O. 








AT TILE OR 
PLASTER LINE 


SEALS TUB EDGE f | + | : 
AND GUARANTEES f/ 
IT LEAK-PROOF{, 


You can be certain of guaranteed life-time protection against 


@ SETTLING 
@ WATER SEEPAGE 
@ OR DAMAGE TO PROPERTY 


when you specify 


LUCKE LEAK-PROOF BATH TUB HANGERS 


Adjustable and adaptable to all types of built-in tubs 
Sold thru Plumbing Wholesalers 


Manufactured Exclusively by 


WILLIAM B. LUCKE, INC., WILMETTE, ILL. 







THE TUB IS 
ALSO SEALED AT 
~ TILE FLOOR LINE 








President D.C. Chapter A.I.A., and 
Waldron Faulkner, A.I.A. 

The April meeting of the D.C. 
Chapter A.I.A. was marked by 
vocal and visual information, hot and 
heavy argumentation, and the Asso- 
ciate’s proclamation. Mr. Edmund R. 
Purves, Regional Director of the 
A.I.A., spoke on activities, expansion 
of programs, etc., with regard to 
regional matters, and laid particular 
stress on the conference scheduled for 
April 25-26 at Hershey, Penna. Mr. 
Purves would have us believe a 
greater unification of the profession 
is possible through complete and suc- 
cessful regional conferences, with re- 
sulting benefit, not only to the region, 
but to the A.I.A. at large. The visual 
information was provided by the 
Pittsburgh-Corning Glass Co. whose 
motion picture on the manufacture 
of their products left nothing to the 
imagination, With regards to the 
aforementioned argumentation, let it 
suffice to report at this time that due 
to a devastating local fire in which 
lives were lost, the Chapter keenly 
felt that some expression must be 
made by it with regard to the place- 
ment of blame, etc. As usual, the 
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point of the definite and_ indis- 
putable lack of personnel in the build- 
ing inspector’s office was brought out. 
The hottest argument ensued with 
the proposal that penalties be invoked 
against architects who breach the 
building code. This led to the same 
old hackneyed discussion on architect 
versus “designer,” the registration 
laws, etc. A group of associates of 
the Chapter had come prepared to 
discuss a few subjects vital to the in- 
terests of the A.I.A., but in view of 
the previous discussion consuming so 
much time, it was felt that justice 
could not be done to their program 
at that late hour. So proclaimed Miss 
Cloethiel Woodard. 

If you wish to recognize the latest 
Public Buildings sack of over 200 
architects and engineers by the more 
dignified term of “furlough” as the 
notices read, it’s O.K. with us. But 
this furlough looks permanent. Only 
a handful of “temporaries” now re- 
main. It is reported that engineers 
are not having difficulty finding new 
employment — thanks to the steel 
mills and the huge ship building pro- 
gram now carried on by vour “Uncle 
Sam.” RED 
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one day, strip forms the next. That means rapid 

A] Hl W E R form re-use and faster job schedules. 
: On Queens Bridge Housing Development, Long Island 
City, New York, Corbetta Construction Co., Concrete 
Contractors, used ‘Incor’ in the roof slabs, in order to 
: re-use forms in one day. That saved 7 working days. 
Overhead on this huge project was $500 a day. The net 
saving was $2242—or $1.79 per cubic yard of ‘Incor’ 


& 


concrete. 


Specify ‘Incor’* 24-Hour Cement for earlier comple- 
tion at lower cost. Write for copy of “Cutting Concrete 
Costs.” Lone Star Cement Corporation, Room 2245, 


342 Madison Avenue, New York. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


LONE STAR CEMENT CORPORATION 


MAKERS OF LONE STAR CEMENT *** ‘INCOR’ 24-HOUR CEMENT 
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HAS HAPPENED HERE 


It seems we were mot Utopian or 
Quixotic, but just up-to-the-minute, 
when we suggested editorially last 
month that the museums ought to en- 
courage the recent increase of public 
interest in Art by keeping their gal- 
leries open one or more evenings of 
the week. At that writing, we noted 
that the Museum of Modern Art was 
showing the Exhibition of Italian 
Masters from 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
daily—and smashing all its previous 
attendance records. 

Since then, the Museum has an- 
nounced that it will regularly keep 
its galleries open until 10 o’clock on 
Wednesday nights, probably extend- 
ing this to other nights during special 
or popular exhibitions. Commenda- 
tions are in order! Before the Italian 
Masters Exhibition closed last month, 
the show attendance total neared 
300,000 and it is hoped that the cus- 
tom of visiting the Museum at night 
—stimulated by that exhibition—will 
be followed as readily during the cur- 
rent shows and others to come. 

Two dates this month have been 
circled in red on the Museum’s cal- 
endar—May 10, when the institution 








will reach its first anniversary in the 
new building at 11 West 53rd Street, 
and May 22, when its largest exhibi- 
tion, ““T'wenty Centuries of Mexican 
Art,” will be opened. This show, 
sponsored by the Mexican Govern- 
ment, will occupy three floors of the 
Museum, with walls, color schemes, 
and lighting all rearranged for the 
most effective display of the collec- 
tion representing the art of more 
than 20 centuries. 


CHAPEL IN THE WOODS 
The decoration and enrichment of 
O’Neil Ford’s “Little Chapel in the 
Woods” on the campus of the Texas 
State College for Women, shown in 
our February issue, is continuing as a 
project for students of the T.S.C.W. 
Department of Fine and Applied 
Arts, we are advised in a recent let- 
ter from Miss Dorothy A. LaSelle, 
Director of Chapel Arts Projects. 
Of special interest are the stained 
glass windows being completed by 
Nora May Pierce, Betty Winston, 
and Mary Cook, of the Class of 740. 
Two of the chapel windows were de- 
signed by Miss Beatrice Paschall, a 
graduate student erroneously credited 








in our presentation as supervisor of 
the design and execution of all the 
windows. The Rose Window was 
designed by Miss Marilyn Yates, a 
Sophomore; the Teaching Window 
(of the series on Woman Ministering 
to Human Needs) by Miss Ivy Mae 
Choller, a former student; and the 
Literature Window to be installed 
this month, by Miss Lucille Cudd, a 
former student. 

We are also advised that members 
of the Fine Arts Faculty participated 
in the supervision of student competi- 
tions for the decoration of the Chapel, 
and that Miss Sammy Tate, a grad- 
uate student, was assisted by two 
other students, Miss Margaret Green 
and Miss Helen Solberg, in making 
the light and altar fixtures. This 
work was under the direction of Miss 
Thetis Lemmon, Instructor in Met- 
alwork. 


OZALID EXHIBIT 
The exhibit of the Ozalid Process, 


including demonstration of the latest 
type of Ozalid machines, has been 
dismantled and removed from the 
New York Wor!d’s Fair to the Oza- 
lid office at 354 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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A SECTION DEVOTED TO BRUTAL FRANKNESS 


Architects so frequently chide them- 
selves and one another for diffidence 
in claiming a share of public notice 
that we are almost as astonished as 
we are pleased by the number follow- 
ing our lead in protesting the omts- 
sion of architects’ names in the re- 
cently published PWA Survey of 
Public Buildings. Typical of letters 
from individuals and firms ts this one 
from WILLIAM G. DISTIN, 
Architect, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


I nap just received a copy of “Public 
Buildings — Architecture under the 
P. W. A.” and was on the point of 
writing the Administrator to ask 
why credit was not given to the 
Architects when your issue for Feb- 
ruary reached me, and I note that 
you have already raised the issue and 
have received an answer. 

I have just written Mr. Carmody 
stating my personal reaction and tak- 
ing issue with the first four answers 
you received from the Administration 
and stating that, in my opinion, an 
otherwise splendidly gotten up vol- 
ume has been seriously spoiled because 
of this omission. I trust that many 
others of the profession will take the 
interest to express themselves. 





Architectural Chapters and Societies 
also have bestirred themselves in this 
matter, adopting resolutions similar 
to the one below from the ASSOCI- 
ATION OF NORTH SHORE 
ARCHITECTS, of Wilmette, Ilk- 
nots, sent us by Chairman L. Morgan 
Yost, A.1.A. The Pittsburgh Chap- 
ter sent a strong letter of protest to 
the authorities responsible, and we 
have just learned that Edwin Berg- 
strom, A.1.A. President, has pointed 
out to John M. Carmody, FWA 
Administrator, that the omission has 
offended the profession “not only be- 
cause it was inexcusable but because 
the implication may well be that the 
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buildings were designed by the fed- 
eral departments.” The Resolution: 


Tue Association of North Shore 
Architects has by resolution directed 
me to write you regarding the omis- 
sion of the names of the architects in 
the recently published book, “Public 
Buildings.” 

We feel strongly that the usual 
credit line given the architect in a 
publication of an architectural nature 
is not advertising any more than an 
artist’s name on a painting or the 
composer’s name on a score is adver- 
tising. 

The professional nature of the 
practice of architecture precludes in- 
dividual advertising. Our pride of 
public recognition is therefore limited 
to such meagre credits as have been 
omitted from this book. 

If no acknowledgment of author- 
ship is given will not architecture, the 
mother of the arts and the mirror of 
civilization, suffer at the hands of 
those who may exploit the art, know- 
ing that, good or bad, no public praise 
or condemnation can come to them? 


Aside from professional pangs, one 
may well question the PWA Survey’s 
usefulness, without architectural cred- 
its. This point is ably set forth below 
by SARAH ST. JOHN, Editor of 
the Art Index published by the 
H.W. Wilson Company, New York. 


I, roo, am annoyed that the Public 
Buildings, which could have been 
such a useful reference book, has 
failed to give the names of the archi- 
tects. I hope you will succeed in your 
effort to obtain and publish the archi- 
tects’ names. If you don’t succeed, 
you might call the attention of the 
profession to the fact that those 
buildings which have appeared in the 
standard architectural magazines are 
to be found indexed in the Art Index. 





They can be found by looking under 
the subject—school buildings, audi- 
toriums, etc.—where the architect’s 
name is given when it is known. 


While we have been busying our- 
selves with Mr. Carmody’s corre- 
spondence, the Editors’ mail seems to 
have taken a new lease on life, too, 
with little in it to lull us into com- 
placency! Don’t misunderstand us; 
we only wish all our readers were as 


outspoken as EUGENE N. GRAY, 


of Sacramento, Cal., who writes: 


Usua.ty a mild - tempered person, 
inclined to “live and let live” almost 
unto a “laissez faire” point — I am 
herewith bestirring myself out of the 
lethargy that envelops architects in 
general—to tell you why I have not 
renewed your magazine. Just this: I 
was getting fed up unto nausea with 
your monographs of old Georgian 
flub-dub, your insults to an architect’s 
intelligence with your ice-box doors 
styled by Paul Cret! And your con- 
stant monthly reiteration of your 
“trying to help an important Chinese 
architect, etc.” 

But the straw that broke my archi- 
tectural back was your monograph 
on the Rosenwald house by Gruns- 
feld! How could you do it? What 
excuse have you for wasting archi- 
tects’ time in glancing over your 
magazine only to find page after 
page about a great overgrown mon- 
strosity that might have been built a 
hundred years ago? Man alive, do 
you think any other trade or profes- 
sional magazine would waste its sub- 
scribers’ time and money treating in 
detail a product of their endeavors 
that might have been born in the days 
of the horseless carriage or the bustle? 
This Rosenwald house of yours is 
truth, than which there could be none 
better, of the statement of Prof. 
Jones, of my alma mater, who said 















at the recent Deans’ conference at 
the University of Michigan, “Nine- 
tenths of the architecture in the 
U. S. is just plain bunk.” 

Surely to you, as an editor, are 
available all the architectural maga- 
zines of the world. I occasionally see 
them myself—so why do you ignore 
the fine modern, functional architec- 
ture being done in France, England, 
South America, Mexico, etc., that 
would be so enlightening for the be- 
nighted and already too provincial 
architects of the U. S.? You are con- 
tributing nothing to the profession by 
your narrow, unsophisticated, back- 
ward-looking magazine. 

Throw out Talbot Hamlin, your 
Paul Cret ice-box doors, your stodgy 
Colonial cottages and carpenter’s de- 
tails, dust the cobwebs out of your 
cranium and get the forward-looking, 
broad view. You should help us of the 
younger generation to break the 
shackles clamped so firmly on us by 
our narrow, prejudiced elders and 
help us to push the front-line of the 
architectural profession up in _ line 
with the great advances of the auto- 
motive industry, surgery, scientific re- 
search, and all the other fields of 
endeavor where men never think of 
looking back — but always forward 
with clean, uncluttered minds. 





LEWIS BOWMAN, A4.1.A., of 
Bronxville, New York, President of 
the Westchester Chapter, A.1.A., 
had this to state about the editorial 
content of Pencit Points and, im 
particular, the March issue devoted 
largely to the country residence of 
Lessing J. Rosenwald, at Jenkin- 
town, Pennsylvania, designed by 
Ernest A. Grunsfeld, Jr., Architect, 
and Wallace F. Yerkes, Associate, 
both of Chicago. Curiously, while 
Mr. Gray, from the West, attacks 
the Grunsfeld design as being too 
backward, Mr. Bowman, from the 
East, thinks st too forward. 


I sevreve my subscription to PEN- 
cit Points has elapsed, and there is 
some question in my mind as to 
whether it will be worth my money 
to renew it and my time to peruse 
the future issues. This idea was 


brought about by the March issue. 

If your editorial staff intends to 
select and emphasize buildings such 
as the residence you so painstakingly 
illustrated, I am sure that your mag- 
azine can be of small interest to me. 

Also Mr. Hamlin’s eulogy of such 


trivia was somewhat nauseous. He is 
good in his real field—the academic 
and antique. 

During this period, when taste is 
slipping so rapidly, we should guard 
our expressions and our display with 
the greatest caution, for the power of 
the press and the printed word car- 
ries great weight. 





It seemed to us that Mr. Bowman 
had more on his mind than he ex- 
pressed in the letter above, and sure 
enough, at our urging, he wrote more 
at length and warmed to the subject. 
We reminded Mr. Bowman, as we 
now remind our other readers, that 
the Editors are guided to no small 
extent by such expressions of opinion, 
or prejudice, as may come to our at- 
tention. That is the reason for The 
Threshing Floor—and the reason we 
welcome your ideas. Do you all agree 
with the letter that follows? 


I am PLEAsED with your response to 
my letter. Perhaps more such discus- 
sions between your staff and our pro- 
fession will help the advancement of 
future design. 

I have only to refer to articles 
written thirty years ago in the best 
magazines of that time, to realize 
how temporal and absurd the blurbs 
and eulogies of that day mow appear. 

Then in my untrained thoughts, 
I found much to admire in the period 
of “‘Mission” furniture, and the arts 
of the erstwhile Gustave Stickley. 
Many of you never heard of the 
style, nor of him, but all of you 
would piously express horror at the 
use of this furniture today—and yet, 
as a style, it was held in much more 
popular favor than our present cur- 
rent aberrations. Check with Russell 
Whitehead on this! 

You asked for the direct opinion 
on the Rosenwald house, and I will 
pull no punches: 

It is really a bad house. The de- 
signer made the mistake of using a 
style that is noted for its suave and 
beautiful detail and he has debauched 
the very points which mean the 
beauty of the style, with cumbersome 
and ill-proportioned variations of his 
own. 

If your editors believe that such 
debasement is progress, then I again 
must refer you to the first paragraphs 
of my letter of the 18th. 

Some one, and soon, certainly is 
going to head a group or a publica- 
tion that will endeavor to steer this 
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maudlin groping for progress that 
most of our younger designers and 
all of our publications are fumbling 
with. 

It is true that the old may be im- 
proved, but surely not with debase- 
ment and vulgar treatment. For ex- 
ample: the Adam Brothers refined 
the Georgian details and _ hence 
created a definite recognized epoch. 
For a time they swept all before 
them; but now both Georgian and 
Adam, side by side, are equally ad- 
mired and both are thoroughbred. 
But the variation of the Adam 
Brothers was refinement! 

I prefer, by far, the effort of the 
tyro, who conscientiously gives birth 
to some rather obscene abortion and 
proudly displays it for consideration, 
to that of the poorly equipped de- 
signer “swinging” the classics. 

Now after I have registered my 
point of view as to what you should 
not publish, I will suggest what I be- 
lieve you should publish. 

If traditional, only the very best, 
and I know much work in West- 
chester alone that has never been 
published and is deserving of consid- 
eration. 

If modified traditional (such as the 
Rosenwald House), only those ex- 
amples that are more skillful in de- 
tail than the original. 

If ultra-modern—Let your con- 
science be your guide, as the designers 
themselves have no standards by 
which to judge their fantasies. 


We know quite well that there are 
others whose opinions are the oppo- 
site. Letters praising the magazine’s 
policies, and Grunsfeld’s distinctive 
design also have been recewed, im- 
cluding this one from ARTHUR 
F. PAYNE, Maplewood, Missouri. 


I am renewing my subscription for 
five years and I want to tell you that 
I find your publication improving (if 
that seems possible) while the other 
architectural periodicals seem to be 
going to the dogs. I particularly com- 
mend your publishing of the Antoine 
showrooms, the Rosenwald residence 
and that restaurant in New York 
City that you carried last year. 
Why the other magazines can’t give 
more space to work of such high 
quality is a mystery to me. I know 


‘that the work mentioned above is not 


so scarce. Can’t you arrange to pub- 
lish some new work of high quality 
oftener? I think that there ought to 
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be a wealth of material especially in 
the field of interior architecture. This 
phase of design seems to have been 
omitted entirely from other arcnitec- 
tural journals’ material suitable for 
publication. 

At any rate, congratulations, and 
keep up the good work. 


When an Architectural Clinic was 
started March 1 at Pratt Institute 
in Brooklyn, under direction of C.C. 
Briggs, Supervisor of the Department 
of Architecture, and James C. Bou- 
dreau, Director of the School of Fine 
and Applied Arts, newspaper notices 
were not stinted and these were fol- 
lowed closely by letters from inter- 
ested but, for the time being at least, 
disturbed Architects. Points to which 
exceptions were taken are covered by 
the letters below from GANNETT 
HERWIG and EMIL J.SZENDY, 
New York Architects. 


Tue perplexed architect, having un- 
successfully canvassed every per- 
sonal and business prospect available 
to him, picks up his morning paper 
to learn that his potential clientele, 
the real-estate-owning public sud- 
denly pauperized, is to be afforded 
the free services of a clinic at Pratt 
Institute, where advice on small house 
work is to be dispensed and actual 
commissions undertaken at some 
nominal fee, on the assumption that 
such work is neglected by professional 
architects because it is “unprofitable.” 
Inexperienced undergraduate student 
help at cut rates is to be the solution 
of what is styled as a “problem.” 

This assumption is utterly incor- 
rect. The general practitioner of ar- 
chitecture is as ready, able, and will- 
ing to serve every cause as are his col- 
leagues in medicine and law. There 
are specialists whose large overhead 
and organizations make smaller work 
unprofitable, but they are in the 
minority. The great body of archi- 
tects look to just this field for the 
general run of their work, and have 
developed, probably in excess of 
others, a sense of social, humanitarian 
and economical responsibility regard- 
ing durable and efficient shelter and 
comfort. 

But quack architecture is no more 
permissible than quack medicine. 
Free advice, without specific experi- 
enced diagnosis, is as dangerous to 
economy as the medicine man is to 
health. It is more the duty of schools 
like Pratt Institute, annually father- 
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ing a new crop of potential architects, 
to use its resources and access to pub- 
licity, to educate the property-owning 
public in the money-saving value of 
experienced, comprehensive advice 
that registered architects offer at 
modest fees. The “clinic” should be 
abandoned at once. It is unfair, 
unwise and a violation of the regis- 
tration laws establishing minimum 
qualifications of architects for the pro- 
tection of the building public. 


I wish to add my personal protest 
to those you have undoubtedly al- 
ready received regarding the “Archi- 
tectural Clinic” and on the following 
grounds: 

1. You are not by any rational in- 
terpretation conducting a “Clinic.” 
In the accepted sense of the word, a 
clinic is an establishment to help im- 
poverished patients. Clients able to 
pay for building materials and labor 
can hardly be considered impover- 
ished and can also be expected to pay 
for architectural services. Are you re- 
quiring any test of incapacity to pay 
before accepting commissions? 

2. You are unethically competing 
with practicing architects on a fee 
basis. All the published articles on the 
“Clinic,” and they appear to be press 
releases emanating from the Insti- 
tute, stress the low charges for the 
services rendered. 

3. You are indulging in unethical 
advertising. Press releases offering 
architectural services at bargain rates 
can hardly be considered otherwise. 

4. You are creating a false im- 
pression in the minds of the public 
regarding the willingness and capacity 
of the individual practicing architect 
to perform services on a reasonable 
basis if the project is small. You are 
implying that architectural services 
are disproportionately expensive and 
unwarranted unless the project is 
large. 

5. You are adversely affecting the 
practice of a great many architects to 
benefit (?) four graduate students. 
If these students must secure experi- 
ence why are they not placed in the 
offices of your consulting staff? It 
should not be difficult to place them 
where they will derive more tangible 
and valuable experience at the same 
compensation they are receiving at 
the “Clinic,” and with greater benefit 
to the client. 

6. You are undoubtedly violating 
the spirit if not the letter of the 
Architectural Registration Laws. 
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For the Architectural Clinic’s answer 
to the above criticisms, the reader is 
referred to the following letter by the 
Department Supervisor, C. C. 
BRIGGS. Mr. Szendy also has writ- 
ten again, to cite certain paragraphs 
from the press accounts which he 
criticized as misinforming the public 
about the facts of architectural prac- 
tice, while partially informing the 
public about the new Clinic. He con- 
tinues to champion a revival of the 
apprentice system in the offices. 


WE are indeed sorry that the 
newspaper notices you read concern- 
ing the Architectural Clinic gave you 
the impression that you expressed in 
your letter to Director Boudreau. 

It is certainly not the intent of the 
Clinic to compete in any way with 
the practicing architect, but rather to 
aid him; informing the public of the 
value of expert professional advice 
and working with the architect to 
achieve this end. 

The only free service dispensed at 
the Clinic is the answering of simple 
questions received either in person or 
by mail and in no way infringing up- 
on the architect’s normal services. 
Upon receipt by the Clinic, these 
questions are discussed by the students 
with a staff member qualified to 
answer, then a report made to the 
inquirer. 

In cases of an owner presenting a 
problem for analysis and advice as to 
procedure, a registration fee of $1.00 
is required to cover clerical costs, and 
the student, again after consultation 
with staff members (registered archi- 
tects), makes recommendations. 

If the nature of the problem is such 
that the services of an architect are 
indicated, this is included in the rec- 
ommendation and the owner directed 
to an architect in his own locality 
who is qualified to undertake the 
work, 

At this point, and again depending 
on the nature of the problem, two 
possibilities arise. The architect may 
take over the job completely, in 
which case the Clinic’s activity and 
interest cease. Or, if the job is small, 
routine, and not entirely desirable 
from the architect’s viewpoint, the 
student may undertake the majority 
of the work, under the architect’s 
supervision. The fee for the archi- 
tect’s service is established after con- 
sultation of the owner and architect. 
A record of expenses is kept by the 
student and charged directly to the 
owner. None of the usual expenses 




















are deductible from the architect’s 
fee. 

Contrary to the belief that the 
Clinic usurps the architect’s rightful 
work, it acts as an agency to inform 
the public of his service and bring him 
work. It affords at the same time, 
and most important from the Insti- 
tute’s standpoint, an opportunity for 
the recently-graduated architectural 
student to gain experience in the 
practical field that will truly benefit 
his potential service. 

Due to economic changes the ap- 
prenticeship system in offices is no 
longer common practice. The archi- 
tectural graduate is pressed to find 
work in an office where he is bene- 
fited by his experience. He is pressed 
to find any work where his training 
is of use. The consequent handicap 
of obtaining the experience required 
by registration laws to become eligible 
for examination for registration as an 
architect is almost insurmountable. 

It is the belief of Pratt Institute 
that the Architectural Clinic will do 
much to overcome these difficulties, 
but the interest and support of all 
architects is necessary if the project is 
to be successful. It is the intention in 
the near future to establish a card in- 
dex of all architects willing to co- 
operate, classifying their specialized 
kind of work so that inquiries may be 
handled with ease. We hope you will 
be among them. 





None who has met the Great Archi- 
tect through the occasional interviews 
reported on these pages by EU- 
GENE RASKIN, will be surprised 
to learn that Architectural Clinics 
were originally his idea, anyway. But 
we are indebted to the Author for 
the following reminder of his distin- 
guished friend’s prescience—and for 
his own warm defense of the new 
undertaking of Pratt Institute. 


No povusrt you recall that PENcIL 
Points published, in its January 
1939 issue, one of my interviews 
with the Great Architect entitled, 
“Ah, Jobless Youth!” In this inter- 
view the G.A. (honest, he does ex- 
ist) proposed the establishment of 
architectural “clinics” in which 
newly-graduated students would get 
their practical experience by serving 
as “internes”; to which some of the 
huge mass of small building jobs now 
done without architects might be 
brought; and by means of which the 
public would in some measure learn 





to value architectural services and 
form the habit of utilizing them. 
Thus all parties concerned — the 
youngster, the public, and the profes- 
sion—would be benefited. What had 
the G.A. stumped was how the clinic 
could be established. 

Now comes the announcement 
that Pratt Institute has opened such 
a clinic. The G.A., needless to say, 
is tremendously excited, and J] am 
more than a bit flattered at being in- 
vited by Mr. C. C. Briggs, director 
of Pratt’s architectural department, 
to serve as an advisor during the or- 
ganizational period. The answer that 
the G.A. couldn’t find is, of course, 
that the clinic could be set up only 
by an unprejudiced and _ solidly- 
backed institution such as a school. 

Various criticisms have been voiced 
—some quite strongly. I said “various 
criticisms.” I should have said “‘vari- 
ously phrased criticisms” because they 
all boil down to the same one; 
namely, that the clinic is in competi- 
tion with practicing architects. 

This is a most unrealistic criticism. 
All of us know that the vast majority 
of building work in this country is 
done without architects. If some of it 
should find its way to the clinic, it 
won’t be work that a practicing ar- 
chitect might have got—it will be 
work at which the practicing architect 
never got so much as a sniff. To be 
in competition with someone, you 
must make a play for that which your 
competitor might otherwise have re- 
ceived. Moreover, the clinic has 
promised to turn over to practicing 
architects any work coming its way 
which should properly be done by a 
practitioner. In fact, it has already 
done so, in more than one case. Far 
from cutting into the architect’s prac- 
tice, the clinic augments it. 





WALTER J. SPROSS, Architect, 
of Poughkeepsie, New York, received 
from the newspaper accounts an im- 
pression of the Clinic that was quite 
different from that entertained by 
Mr. Herwig, Mr. Szendy, and others 
of their views. More than friendly to 
the idea, he offers his active coopera- 
tion in the letter printed below. 


I reap, with much interest, the 
newspaper articles on this proposed 
Clinic and its service to the home- 
desiring public who, somehow, feel 
that the expense of the services of an 
architect are beyond their means, I 
believe there is a wide field of service 
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for such a Clinic and, if possible, I 
would appreciate an opportunity to 
cooperate with you in this very fine 
endeavor. 

From the standpoint of the pro- 
fession itself, of which I am a mem- 
ber who has achieved whatever posi- 
tion I may occupy the hard way 
without the great benefit of college 
specialized training, I feel that the 
Clinic will serve as a means to re- 
vitalize architecture and bring its 
many advantages within the reach of 
those who, although they do not re- 
alize it themselves, are most in need 
of such assistance. 


For the comfort of those who must 
have official action as a sort of Stamp 
of Approval, the Brooklyn Chapter 
of the A.1.A., one of the first groups 
to be told of the Clinic project, has 
now adopted two resolutions—back- 
ing the Clinic and assuming an ad- 
uisory responsibility. These have been 
furnished us by RALPH M. RICE, 
Brooklyn Chapter President. 


Reso.vep: that the Brooklyn Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Ar- 
chitects approves, in principle, the 
ideas set forth by Professor Briggs in 
the organization of the Pratt Archi- 
tectural Clinic based upon three pur- 
poses, namely: 

1. To establish an additional efficient 
medium by which young potential 
architects may receive a practical 
experience and thereby bridge the 
gap between school and practice. 

2. To provide advice and assistance 
for the large proportion of the 
public now unable to receive 
proper architectural guidance. 

3. To sponsor, in collaboration with 
the proper professional organiza- 
tion, a program of public educa- 
tion designed to inform the aver- 
age man as to the value of archi- 
tectural services. 

RESOLVED: that the Brooklyn 
Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects accepts the invitation of 
Professor Briggs on behalf of Pratt 
Institute to actively sponsor the Ar- 
chitectural Clinic and that this sup- 
port should take the following form: 
1. That a committee of two mem- 

bers of the Brooklyn Chapter be 
appointed to act with the practic- 
ing architects on the design staff 
of the Architectural Department 
of Pratt Institute as an advisory 
board in matters pertaining to the 
operation of the Clinic. 
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WE POINT TO A POSSIBLE FOCUS FOR UNITY 


about twelve thousand ar- 
Some 


There are 
chitects in this country today. 
say fifteen thousand, some say ten—- 
it depends on your definition for 
“architect.” 
Of this number, whatever it is, there 
is a small minority of big arch:- 
tects who do big work and plenty of 
. The great majority are conducting 
small practices and depending largely 
on comparatively small buildings, 
mostly residences. 
The interests of the two classes are 
not necessarily in every respect identi- 


cal. Together, however, and with 
the addition of several thousand 


draftsmen, they constitute the “Pro- 
fession.”” They share, 
name “Architect.” 

The organization of the profession 


in common, the 


is not yet particularly complete or 
unified, nor will it be, 
unification program is carried out. 
The A.I.A. 
and three thousand members, the ex- 
fluctuating up or 
with business conditions which affect 
ability to pay dues. The State Soci- 
eties already affiliated or about to be- 
come affiliated with the Institute have 
a total membership of about 3600, 
of which about 40 percent are Insti- 
tute members anyway. Other State 
which may in future be- 
affiliated, may account for sev- 
Local clubs, 
leagues, etc., have a large 


even when the 
contains between two 


act figure down 


Societies, 
come 
eral thousand more. 
societies, 
aggregate membership, but there is 
much overlapping with the larger 
There are also organizations 
of government architectural employ- 
ees, draftsmen, and students which 


bodies. 


must be considered as a part of the 
profession. 

For general professional welfare, if 
not indeed for survival, it is highly 
desirable that the entire group of 
American architects should be 
strongly united soon, at least in some 
way that would permit concerted ac- 
tion toward important common ob- 
jectives. Economic competition is a 


merciless force. /t cannot be success- 





fully met by a penee army. - It is be- 
Arthisects are engaged, sabi 
ent conditions, in two types of com- 
petition for work — competition as 
individuals with each other and com- 
petition as a group with non-architec- 
tural groups which either encroach 
directly upon the architect’s field or 
which, for their own economic ad- 
vantage, work to discourage the em- 
ployment of architects. 
type of competition has vital implica- 
tions for every architect, great and 
small, and to every draftsman and 
student. A serious effort to fight it, 
as a group, would form the rallying 
point around which all architectural 
men might form themselves into a 
unified, professional _ body, 
united not by the mechanics of an 
organization chart, but by a common 


pres- 


The second 


strong, 


cause against common enemies. 
Much _ has 
need for 

relations.” 


been heard about the 
“cultivating better public 
This need is indicated by 
the fact that too large a proportion of 
the building done in this country is 
done today without benefit of archi- 
tect. The statistics have been pub- 
lished again and again. Their lesson 
still needs Professional 
Architectural Service 
SOLD to the public. 
ment too bald? 

For years, 
in the building field a steady, termitic 
campaign against the architect. It has 
not been deliberately organized, it is 
with conscious 
malice, yet it is none-the-less effective 
in reaching into the mind of the pub- 
lic. It has been carried on by a part 
of every element in the picture that 
thinks it has something to gain by 
eliminating the architect. It tells the 
public, privately, that the architect is 
impractical, visionary, a luxury, even 
dishonest—anything to accomplish its 
purpose. It persuades the architect, 
poor fellow, in the name of public 
service, to furnish it with weapons 
with which to smite him. It persuades 


learning. 
needs to be 
Is that state- 
there has been going on 


not done perhaps 


5 4 


the public, poor fellow, in the nam« 


of architectural service, to accept a 
substitute, just as good, and cheaper. 
It is time that all this was fought 
with counter-propaganda. 
The people who avail 
of these substitutes are ignorant. 
They are ignorant of the fact that 
they cannot get something for noth- 
ing; that, if they try, they are more 
likely to get nothing for something. 
They are ignorant of what an archi- 
tect is, of what he does, of how he 
differs from a builder. ‘They think, 
if they think at all, that design is the 
only function of the architect. They 
miss entirely the importance of proper 
supervision. Yes, they are 
They 
have already 
against us. 


themselves 


ignorant. 
need to be educated. They 
been propagandized 
In uttering counter-propaganda _ it 
will be wise to take 
propaganda experts. 


a tip from the 
Their rule is to 
make what you say simple and clear, 
not involved and argumentative, and 
and over. 
Advertising men know well that this 
brings results. 


to repeat it over and over 


It should be possible to evolve some 
general slogans upon which all real 
architects could agree: “It’s Folly to 
Build Without An Architect,” “Ar- 
chitectural Supervision Protects Your 
Pocketbook,” “There Is No Substi- 
tute for Full Architectural Services,” 
““A Reduced Architect’s Fee Is Never 
a Saving, Eventually a Loss,” “Full 
Architectural Services Are Worth 
More Than They Cost.” 

Such ideas as this, hammered home 
by constant repetition, will eventu- 
ally be accepted. If we keep them to 
ourselves no one else will say them 
for us, and if we have any reserva- 
tions about their universal truth it 1s 
because another job faces us simul- 
taneously—to make every individual 
who uses the name Architect either 
come up to proper standards of com- 
petency or call himself something 


else. But that’s another story, to b 
discussed more fully later on. 
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(From an etching by C. Winston Haberer) 
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THIS MONTH, WE ARE MAKING A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY TO LOUIS- 
VILLE AND KENTUCKY, SCENE OF THE COMING ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. ON THE FOLLOWING 
PAGES YOU WILL FIND ILLUSTRATED A NUMBER OF BUILDINGS, 
SELECTED AS REPRESENTATIVE OF THE ARCHITECTURAL HERITAGE 
LEFT BY GREAT ARCHITECTS OF THE COLONIAL AND GREEK REVIVAL 
PERIODS TO FURNISH INSPIRATION TO THEIR SUCCESSORS, THE KEN- 
TUCKY ARCHITECTS OF TODAY. YOU WILL ALSO SEE SOMETHING OF 
WHAT THESE CONTEMPORARY DESIGNERS ARE DOING BY WAY OF 
CARRYING ON THE TRADITIONS ESTABLISHED BY THEIR PREDECES- 
SORS OR DEPARTING FROM THEM IN RESPONSE TO THE INFLUENCES 
OF PRESENT-DAY LIVING. THOUGH THE SPACE OF A SINGLE ISSUE 
OF A MAGAZINE IS NECESSARILY RESTRICTED, WE HAVE STRIVEN TO 
GIVE A FAIR PICTURE OF A REGION CLOSE TO THE HEART OF 
AMERICA AND RICH IN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS, SO FAR AS THE PIC- 
TURE CAN BE PAINTED BY ITS ARCHITECTURE. WE WISH TO RECORD 
HERE OUR THANKS TO THE KENTUCKY CHAPTER OF THE INSTITUTE 
AND TO THE INDIVIDUAL ARCHITECTS WHO HAVE COOPERATED 
GENEROUSLY TO MAKE THIS PRESENTATION POSSIBLE. WE BELIEVE 
THAT THERE ARE LESSONS TO BE LEARNED FROM THE CONTEMPLA- 
TION OF THESE PAGES BOTH BY THOSE WHO ARE FORTUNATE 


ENOUGH TO VISIT THE BLUE-GRASS STATE AND THOSE WHO, FOR 





ONE REASON OR ANOTHER, FOREGO THAT PLEASANT EXPERIENCE 
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ENTRANCE TO FEDERAL HILL, OR THE “OLD KENTUCKY HOME” 
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BACKGROUND 


IN OLD BENTUCG AY 


BY KENNET SE 3830 ,. A..1..A. 


At the invitation of the Kentucky Chapter, 
A.1.A., hosts to this year’s national conven- 
tion of the Institute, at Louisville, we are 
devoting this entire issue to the representa- 
tive architecture, past and present, of the 
“Blue-Grass State.” Perhaps not all archi- 
tects will be surprised, as we were, to dis- 
cover the wealth of Georgian, Federal, and 
Classic Revival types that are to be found 
scattered about the State, particularly in the 
central portion. We think it probable, how- 
ever, that there will be many to whom the 
buildings shown briefly in the following 
pages will come as a revelation. These build- 
ings are important not only historically but 
as furnishing a background against which to 
measure contemporary Kentucky architec- 
ture. 

Kentucky lies at the very heart of the 
United States, just south of the population 
center and midway between North and 
South, at the junction of the Ohio with the 
Mississippi. No State can be any more essen- 
tially American by virtue of either location 
or tradition. It may even fairly be said that 
Kentucky was the first State founded by 
\mericans, since the original thirteen were 
established first as colonies of various Euro- 
pean nations, while Vermont, almost in the 
same category, was the only one that pre- 
ceded it into the Union after the Revolu- 
tion. Kentucky was the birthplace of many 
famous Americans, the list of course being 
headed by Abraham Lincoln and Jefferson 
Davis. The names of George Rogers Clark, 
Daniel Boone, Henry Clay, Stephen Foster, 
John Fitch, and other important figures in 
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Kentucky history are significant to every 
American schoolboy. 

As a preeminently American State, rich in 
historical tradition, it is natural that its in- 
habitants should be proud of their heritage 
and their ancestry. They are! They feel the 
distinction of being able to trace their line- 
age back to the early pioneers. In the trac- 
ing they have become conscious of the ties 
of blood that bind them to their numerous 
kinsmen of both past and present, so that 
the average Kentuckian is unusually well- 
informed as to the whereabouts and ac- 
complishments of even his most distant 
cousins. 

Out of this pride in family has grown a 
strong reverence for the old architecture of 
the fine family homesteads that were built 
so substantially during the early days and 
which have sheltered successive generations 
with dignity and comfort. Small wonder 
that in the more recently built houses, as 
well as in all other types of architecture of 
current design, there should be found a re- 
flection of the taste for traditional forms. 
This expresses itself, and properly, in the 
homes and schools and churches of this gen- 
eration, a symbol of the ties with the past 
that exist so strongly in the hearts of the 
people. 

Look over the illustrations, then, with this 
thought in mind and you will understand 
the whole picture presented by old and new 
work as a continuous fabric, an American 
tapestry that has already been a hundred 
and fifty years in the weaving and is not yet 
done. The craftsmanship may vary from 
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time to time and from place to place as the 
work proceeds and the workers succeed each 
other, but the initial stimulus has not yet 
died out. 

There are other influences, of course, that 
affect the architecture of any region. Cli- 
matic coriditions and geographic environ- 
ment are reflected in the forms themselves 
and in the materials which are at hand from 
which to shape them. The forty-five-inch 
mean annual rainfall that prevails over 
Kentucky has perhaps something to do with 
the predominance of pitched roofs. The 
mean temperature of sixty degrees, with ex- 
tremes in summer occasionally rising above 
100° and in winter rarely falling below 0°, 
has some bearing upon the fenestration and 
ceiling heights. The presence of plenty of 
native limestone or Kentucky marble, of an 
abundance and variety of clays with which 
to make brick and tile, and of an adequate 
supply of oak and yellow poplar for struc- 
tural lumber, gave the builders of the 
earlier days a wider choice of materials than 
some other localities afforded. Glass was 
available from adjacent States and iron was 
smelted in Kentucky soon after its settle- 
ment. Today, practically any desired mate- 
rial is close at hand, manufactured either in 
Louisville or in the great industrial centers 
of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 

The delegates who go to Louisville will 
have an opportunity to see, in addition to 
the work of Kentucky architects, a number 
of interesting buildings by men from other 
States. There are fine residences by such 
eminent designers as the late Charles A. 
Platt, of New York, and Carl A. Ziegler, 
of Philadelphia. James Gamble Rogers, of 
New York, is handsomely represented by 
the buildings which house the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary. The Law 
Building of the University of Louisville, 
shown on page 317, is the work of Jens 
Fredrick Larsen, of Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire. All of these architects have, like the 
Kentucky men, adhered largely to the estab- 
lished traditions, with only such departures 
as developed naturally from their personal 
expression in design. 

Monuments worthy of note that may be seen 
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by those who travel outside of Louisville 
include the Lincoln Memorial, near Hod- 
genville, by the Office of John Russell 
Pope, and the Pioneer Memorial at Har- 
rodsburg, designed by Francis Keally, of 
New York, in collaboration with Sculptor 
Ulric Ellerhusen and Painter Frank H. 


Schwarz. 

Most of these works by non-Kentuckians 
are not illustrated here because it was our 
desire to devote the limited space at our 
disposal to the work of the native talent. 
Coincidentally with the convention in Ken- 
tucky, appears the first serious book we know 
of on its architecture. Written and prepared 
by Rexford Newcomb, Dean of the College 
of Fine and Applied Arts of the University 
of Illinois, who is recognized as the out- 
standing authority on the subject, it fur- 
nishes a much more adequate record of the 
past than we could conceivably present here. 
To its pages we refer those of our readers 
who are interested in extending their knowl- 
edge of these fine old records in wood and 
brick and stone of the achievements of 
earlier Kentucky architects. 

To Professor Newcomb and his publisher, 
William Helburn of New York, we are in- 
debted for permission to reproduce some of 
the important photographs. For others we 
are grateful to the many Kentucky and Ohio 
architects who furnished the bulk of the 
material from which we made our selection. 
Particularly do we wish to thank Elliott 
Lea, President of the Kentucky Chapter, 
Stratton O. Hammon, Frederick Morgan, 
E. T. Hutchings, and Fred H. Elswick of 
Louisville, whose cooperation was most gen- 
erous and helpful. Special mention is also 
due to Charles F. Cellarius and Russell S. 
Potter of Cincinnati, upon whose knowledge 
of Kentucky we were privileged to draw. It 
was Mr. Potter who made available to us 
the unusually fine photographs by Mr. Paul 
Briol which illustrate some of the works of 
Gideon Shryock. Many other Kentucky ar- 
chitects were helpful in various ways—too 
many of them to enumerate by name. We 
hope we have done justice, in this special 
presentation, to the enthusiasm for their 
State that prompted their invitation. 
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MOST FAMOUS OF ALL BUILDINGS IN KENTUCKY, BECAUSE OF ITS ASSOCIATION WITH STEPHEN C. FOSTER, 
IS THE DIGNIFIED HOUSE NEAR BARDSTOWN KNOWN AS “MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME.” ITS GENEROUS SCALE, 
NOT IMMEDIATELY APPRECIATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS, IS FELT WHEN IT IS KNOWN THAT THE EN- 
TRANCE DOOR ITSELF IS NINE FEET HIGH. THE PLAN, SHOWN BELOW, IS REPRODUCED FROM REXFORD 
NEWCOMB’S AUTHORITATIVE NEW BOOK “OLD KENTUCKY ARCHITECTURE,” WHICH IS WORTH HAVING 
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Caufield & Shook photo 


THE LOW WING EXTENDING AT THE REAR OF FEDERAL HILL IS OCCUPIED BY THE KITCHEN AND SMOKE- 
HOUSE. THE WELL-PROPORTIONED GABLE END OF THE MAIN HOUSE APPEARS BELOW, AS SEEN THROUGH 
THE GROVE OF TALL TREES TO THE EAST. THE HOUSE WAS BUILT IN 1795 BY JOHN ROWAN, FRIEND OF 
HENRY CLAY AND UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM KENTUCKY BEGINNING 1824. THERE IS NO RECORD OF 
THE ARCHITECT. THE QUALITY OF THE BRICKWORK, AS IN MOST OF THESE MANSIONS, IS EXCELLENT 
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LIBERTY HALL, IN FRANKFORT, IS ATTRIBUTED TO THOMAS JEFFERSON, WHO IS SAID TO HAVE DESIGNED 
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IT FOR HIS FRIEND, JOHN BROWN. IT DATES FROM 1796, BUT NO DOCUMENTARY PROOF OF ITS AUTHOR- 
SHIP HAS YET BEEN DISCOVERED. ITS GENERAL PLAN IS VERY SIMILAR TO THAT OF FEDERAL HILL, 
THOUGH ITS EXTERIOR DESIGN IS SOMEWHAT DIFFERENT IN DETAIL AND SUGGESTS PHILADELPHIA OR 
NEWCASTLE, DELAWARE, AS THE SOURCE FOR ITS INSPIRATION, ACCORDING TO PROFESSOR NEWCOMB 
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ENTRANCE DOORWAY TO LIBERTY HALL, FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 
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THE DETAILS OF THE MANTEL AND HALL 
ARCHWAY SHOWN HERE AND THE CABINET 
DOOR TREATMENT OPPOSITE ARE INDICA- 
TIVE OF THE GENERAL CHARACTER OF 
ORNAMENTAL WOODWORK TO BE FOUND 
IN EXAMPLES OF VARYING QUALITY 
THROUGHOUT THESE EARLY KENTUCKY 
HOUSES. THEY ARE REPRODUCED HERE BY 





COURTESY OF REXFORD NEWCOMB AND 
ARE TAKEN FROM HIS BOOK JUST PUB- 
LISHED BY WILLIAM HELBURN, INC., N. Y. 





THE COLONEL ANDREW MULDROW HOUSE, WOODFORD COUNTY 
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JOODLAWN,” AT RICHMOND, KENTUCKY (1822) 


CABINET DETAIL, “V\ 
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DOORWAY OF “LLANGOLLEN,” NEAR LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY (1812) 
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THE LITTLE OLD HOUSES OF THE GEORGIAN AND FEDERAL PERIOD (1786-1825) THAT ARE TO BE FOUND 
IN MANY KENTUCKY COMMUNITIES, HAVE A DISTiNCTIVE CHARM ARISING FROM THEIR SIMPLICITY, 
THEIR PROPORTIONS, AND THEIR MATERIALS. THE TWO EXAMPLES SHOWN HERE OCCUR IN THE SIDE 


STREETS OF BARDSTOWN, WHICH SEEM TO CONTAIN A WEALTH OF SUCH MATERIAL WORTH SEEKING OUT 
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ABOVE, IS AN OLD HOUSE AT GEORGETOWN, SELECTED FROM REXFORD NEWCOMB’S BOOK. BELOW IS 
ANOTHER VIEW OF THE EXAMPLE SHOWN ACROSS PAGE, FROM BARDSTOWN. WHITE PAINTED BRICK 


WITH STANDING-SEAM TIN ROOF PAINTED GREEN IS A COMMON ENOUGH TREATMENT OF THESE ATTRAC- 


TIVE OLD COTTAGES WHICH WOULD SEEM QUITE AS MUCH AT HOME IN NEW ENGLAND AS THEY DO HERE 
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ORLANDO BROWN 
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TO ARCHITECT STRATTON O. HAMMON OF LOUISVILLE WE ARE INDEBTED FOR PERMISSION TO PUBLISH 
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THE A.d.4A. MERE ES 


IN KENTUCKY 


BY TALSOT F. 


The annual convention of the A.I.A. is for 
architects the climax of their professional 
year. There architects meet, exchange news, 
ideas, inspiration. There the profession as a 
whole can express its hopes, its fears, and 
set its policy for the ensuing twelve months. 
There much chapter activity finds its ex- 
pression, and decisions of vital importance 
to all architects, whether or not they are 
members of the Institute, are taken. The 
history of the American Institute is honor- 
able; its achievements have been enormous, 
especially when its relatively small member- 
ship is considered. It has created the profes- 
sional status which architects enjoy; it has 
regularized competitions; it has relentlessly 
fought the disintegration which might so 
easily creep in from unprofessional activities 
on the part of some who call themselves 
architects; it has fought for, and in large 
measure achieved, systems of state licensing 
which now almost cover the nation. 

And that is only the beginning. It has not 
only watched over and assisted the architects 
themselves, but it has guarded building 
standards, helped the development of good 
building practice. Here the scope of Insti- 
tute activities has been tremendous. The In- 
stitute and its chapters have been intimately 
associated with building-code writing and 
revision, with zoning acts, with city and 
town planning regulations. And, through its 
committees, it has kept an argus eye on all 
legislation affecting the practice of architec- 
ture. 

\rchitecture is, of all the fine. arts, the one 
which touches life at the most points. It is 
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therefore especially sensitive to the pulse of 
economic and social life. All the professions 
have been deeply influenced by the special 
new conditions of life today, and like them 
architecture is confronted with pressing 
questions which grow ever more insistent. 
The labor problem, for instance. What 
about labor organizations within the profes- 
sion? What about the large, necessarily in- 
dustrialized, architectural offices which are 
forced into temporary existence by the great 
housing projects—and then, when the proj- 
ect is completed, disappear? Are draftsmen 
members of the profession or not? Has the 
architect responsibilities to those he em- 
ploys? Can the profession rationalize em- 
ployment, do something about more secure 
tenure of positions? 

What about architects in official designing 
offices, federal, state, or municipal? Are they 
professional architects, or not? Bureau de- 
sign of buildings has been on the increase. 
Recent indications seem to show that this 
increase has for the time stopped; there are 
definite signs of a swing away from the 
standardizations of the system. How may 
the Institute best stimulate this new swing 
towards private practice? 

Then there are the problems of professional 
prestige, important only because they may 
express real popular sentiments of respect 
for the architect or the reverse. For ex- 
ample, the New York World’s Fair had 
many important exhibits in which architec- 
ture played an important part, and even 
some buildings, in which credit for the de- 
sign went not to the architects or city plan- 
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ners whose ideas were incorporated, but to 
an industrial designer. Was this necessary? 
Who designed Democracity—not the dis- 
play, but the city plan? And which, in these 
cases, Was most important, the display or the 
thing displayed? Now these are important 
questions, for they pierce to the very core 
of the problem of what architecture is—the 
basic problem of whether it is a profession at 
the service of society, or a mere technical 
skill at the service of anyone who wants to 
pay, noble or ignoble, right or wrong. Cer- 
tainly if we architects do not assert our- 
selves, do not demand the credit which is 
due us, no one else is going to do it for us. 
I think it is a shame to have architectural 
skill smothered under an industrial design- 
er’s all-embracing label, not because of the 
loss of honor to the individual—that is un- 
important—but because it may reinforce the 
public’s chronic disregard of the architect 
and so make it that much harder for the 
architect to give society the service which 
he should. 

All of these problems can be handled by no 
one individual, but only by the united action 
of the architectural profession. It is, I be- 
lieve, for that reason more than ever im- 
portant to have the representation of the 
profession in the Institute just as large as 
possible. The Institute must increase its 
membership; still more, it must work out 
the closest possible collaboration with all 
other organizations that have similar ideals. 
If draftsmen belong to the architectural 
profession—and there are few who would 
deny what an important part of it they form 
—then it seems to me some method of closer 
collaboration with draftsmen’s organizations 
might be welcome. Would it be entirely out 
of the question to invite representatives of 
the principal draftsmen’s organizations to 
attend the Institute convention, to show 
them that the Institute is no mere employ- 
ers’ organization, no plutocratic N. A. M., 
but rather an organization which strives to 
express the wishes and assist the ideals of 
the entire architectural profession as a 
whole? 

It is for this reason, too, that I welcome with 
the greatest enthusiasm the steps being taken 
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to unify the activities of the American In- 
stitute and the State Associations. This is ob- 
viously a task of the first importance. The 
State Associations are in position to watch 
local state activities, especially legislation, as 
even the chapters of the Institute cannot do. 
They command a real voice in all legislative 
matters, and in both initiative and accom- 
plishment many of them have records which 
the Institute itself might well envy. For 
these great groups of architects, the Institute 
and the State Associations, to be working in- 
dependently, without regard for each other 
—and occasionally at cross-purposes—seems 
silly in the extreme. There is a place in pro- 
fessional life for both. Each type of organ- 
ization plays a necessary part in the profes- 
sion’s activities, and the strides which have 
been taken to coordinate their activities are 
the most notable advance, it seems to me, to- 
wards the unification of the profession, which 
has been made for many years. Each type 
of organization needs the help of the other, 
and together, with a united front, they 
should form a combined body able to com- 
mand a kind of popular and official respect 
which neither alone has ever had. If the 
convention of 1940 does nothing else than 
to achieve this desirable and longed-for step, 
it will be epoch-making. The exact machin- 
ery by which this is to be accomplished is 
perhaps less important than the fact of its 
achievement. To work out equitable meth- 
ods of representation has been a task of no 
little difficulty. The final result embodied in 
the proposed legislation of the convention 
will probably not please everyone; yet in 
the main it seems sound, workable, and 
simple, and every architect in the country 
owes a debt of gratitude to all those many 
people who have had a part in bringing it 
about. Perhaps this beginning may prove 
but the first step towards an even closer 
bond between all practicing architects, and 
may serve as a great educating force for the 
architects themselves, giving many of them 
an opportunity which they have never had 
before of realizing what the architectural 
profession is, what its duties are, and what 
prerogatives it enjoys. One great reason 
why in England, for instance, the central 
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architectural body, in that case the R.I.B.A., 
has held the honored position which it has, 
and exerted such tremendous power both in 
and out of the profession, is the fact that its 
membership covers a very large proportion 
of all the practicing architects in the coun- 
try. This has not been true in America. Now 
perhaps, with the large memberships of the 
State Associations working together with the 
Institute membership itself, something of 
the same condition may arise in America. 
Moreover, I believe it will inevitably hap- 
pen that the Institute membership will in- 
crease because of this move; for, as the State 
Associations? membership becomes aware of 
all that the Institute is doing and has done 
to assist and protect every architect in the 
country, many who are now apathetic will 
be eager and glad to become its members. 
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The convention this year is being held in 
Louisville, and to many architects a visit to 
that part of the country will be a new ex- 
perience and the view of so much of its 
beautiful past architecture a delight. The 
Easterner and the Westerner alike will real- 
ize at once that though he is in the same 
country—that is the beauty of America’s 
broad spread from ocean to ocean—he is 
also in a new and a different region, differ- 
ent in topography, different in history and 
traditions. He will be in a city which is an 
object-lesson in the conflicts which result 
from many of the crossing currents of life 
today, as industry more and more presses 
into areas originally entirely agricultural. 
He will see the inevitable confusions which 
result from the still unintegrated mixture, 
and he will see—as unfortunately he will 
see in hundreds of cities, east and west, and 
north and south—the absolute necessity of 
careful town planning embarked on at once 
in order to preserve amenities and decencies 
which have grown up for decades, and which 
are threatened by the helter-skelter building 
usual today. He will realize the necessity 
for flood protection, possibly for regional 
planning, in ways that are new to him, and 
perhaps have a new respect for the basic 
constructive ideals behind much of the mag- 
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OLD FORT AT HARRODSBURG, A REPLICA OF THE 
ORIGINAL, FROM WHICH GEORGE ROGERS CLARK 
SET FORTH INTO THE NORTHWEST. BELOW IS THE 
OLD PRISON GATEWAY AT FRANKFORT, NOW DE- 
MOLISHED TO MAKE ROOM FOR STATE OFFICES 
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nificent technical work done by some of the 
federal agencies along these lines. 

But above all, perhaps, he will be conscious 
of the region itself, for regionalism is as 
much a part of the American picture as is 
the ideal of representative government. 
Architecturally the study of the develop- 
ment of regionalisms is a particularly fas- 
cinating one, and no better field for explor- 
ation exists than the sections immediately 
north and south of the Ohio River. Owing 
much of their character to the period just 
after the Revolution and settled by people 
often from already old families in the states 
further east, they inevitably preserve in 
their early building types traces of the his- 
tory of those who settled there. 

One obvious characteristic affects much of 
the work—the same kind of “cultural lag” 
which accompanies all colonial or pioneering 
enterprises. The family from Maryland or 
Pennsylvania which came west over the 
Alleghenies to the fat lands of Kentucky 
built its new home in the style it was used 
to. The craftsmen who came along to do the 
work were men who had been trained in the 
colonial or Early Federal era in the East, 
and it was they who filled the high rooms 
of the mansions of 1820 or even 1830 with 
the fine moldings and the delicate tiny de- 
tails which had been fashionable in the East 
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THE MEDICAL INSTITUTE OF THE CITY OF LOUIS- 
VILLE, DATED 1839, IS DEFINITELY KNOWN TO 
HAVE BEEN DESIGNED BY GIDEON SHRYOCK 





twenty years earlier. Lo them we owe the 
rich carved fans, the intricate dentil courses, 
the atmosphere of rather lavish restraint 
which is so noticeable in these house in- 
teriors. 

Yet the true colonizer or pioneer was look- 
ing for the new as well as reconstructing the 
old. He came west searching for space, and 
something of the bigness and the free open- 
ness of the West grew into his house plans. 
He may have used the same carved ovals 
and complex flattened profiles of the Balti- 
more of 1800, but he used them in rooms 
often larger and almost always higher than 
those east of the mountains. The builders 
seemed to delight in amplitude, erecting 
large house after large house as though in- 
toxicated with the new freedom of land and 
sky. It is thus that there arose the series of 
great houses which Kentucky boasts, built 
perhaps by settlers or the sons of settlers, 
who were chiefly educated gentle people, 
but certainly not wealthy—except in land. 
And these houses which thus arose so sim- 
ply out of the richness of the land have be- 
come the prizes which Kentucky families 
today love to preserve and which every ; 
architect must necessarily pay homage to. 
One might write a history of the whole 
Middle West based simply on its architec- | 
tural types. He would have little difficulty 

in tracing the original source of the first ; 
settlers. In the Western Reserve, in Ohio, 
the trace of Connecticut forms and Connect- 
icut building methods is plain. He could 
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find, too, the handiwork of men trained in 
up-state New York. Along the Ohio he 
could trace the paths of men coming from 
Pennsylvania, from Delaware, from Mary- 
land and even Virginia, and further south 
find still more strong the stamp of Virginian 
architectural form. In New Orleans he : 
would need no other guide than the build- 
ings to tell him of the importance of the 

movement of men from New York to New | 
Orleans in the 1830’s. And beneath all this f 
variety he would find certain underlying 
similarities, often the results of the use 
throughout the country of standard archi- 
tectural handbooks, especially those of 
Asher Benjamin and Minard Lafever, de- 
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CO. COURT HOUSE (1837) — GIDEON SHRYOCK, ARCHITECT 
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THE OLD LOUISVILLE WATERWORKS, DOWN BY 


THE RIVER, WAS PROBABLY ORIGINALLY DESIGNED 
BY SHRYOCK THOUGH HIS NAME DOES NOT AP- 
PEAR ON THE TABLET ATTACHED TO THE WATER 
TOWER. THERE ARE DOCUMENTS IN EXISTENCE, 
HOWEVER, WHICH APPEAR TO CONFIRM HIS AU- 
THORSHIP. THE TOWER, WHICH TAKES THE FORM 
OF A RIBBED DORIC SHAFT, WAS CONSTRUCTED 


OF RIVETED STEEL, OR POSSIBLY IRON, PLATES 


tails from which blossom with equal luxury 
in Detroit or New Orleans, in Frankfort or 
Nashville, in Natchez or Cleveland. 

But the successful settler was not content in 
those early decades of the 19th Century 
with building, on a larger scale, merely 
what he remembered. He must also, if he 
was successful, express his pride in his new 
community by being up-to-date, by embody- 
ing in his buildings not only his own tradi- 
tions but the best he could learn from the 
older, more advanced Eastern centers. His 
new town must not merely be a successful 
agricultural market center, serving the plan- 
tations around; it must also be itself a cen- 
ter of culture offering education, art, intel- 
lectual stimulus. The local newspapers and 
weeklies of the 1830’s are eloquent of this 
effort, and the firm foundation it gave to 
local cultures is still one of the great 
strengths of America, which even the stand- 
ardizing influences of advertising, the mov- 
ies, and the radio have not yet completely 
undermined. 

In this respect the career of Gideon Shryock, 
the greatest figure in the Greek Revival 
architecture of Kentucky, is instructive. His 
father, Mathias, had been a Maryland man, 
who with his brother-in-law, named Gaugh, 
had established a building business in Frank- 
fort. One would like to know more about 
Mathias’s work, would like to discover how 
much of the son’s designing ability was in- 
herited from his father. One of the great 
houses, Castlewood, built in 1825, which has 
usually been attributed to Gideon Shryock, 
the son, may well be, at least in part, the 
father’s work, for there is in it little of the 
Greek Revival influence for which his son 
so strongly stood. The significant thing is, 
not that Gideon followed in his father’s 
footsteps as a designer of buildings, but 
rather that the father, realizing his son’s 
ability, sent him back to the East, to Phila- 
delphia, to study with William Strickland, 
one of the foremost architects of the new 
movement. Mrs. Willis Field, of Lexing- 
ton, a niece of Gideon Shryock’s, has been 
instrumental in bringing to light much 
material about her uncle, and much of what 
I know of him has been gained from her. 
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Gideon was born in 1802, at Lexington, and 
it was in 1823 that he was sent to Philadel- 
phia. He stayed there only a year and must 
have made remarkable use of his time, for 
one of his most notable works, the old State 
House at Frankfort, was won by him in 
competition only a year after his return. 
The story is that half in fun, or rather for 
his own enjoyment, he prepared designs, 
and that only the most forceful persuasion 
of his friends overcame his reluctance 
enough for him to submit them. The tradi- 
tion is that they won immediate approval, 
and that even all the other competitors were 
unanimous in agreeing that his designs were 
by far the best. The actual building bears 
out their judgment. Modest though digni- 
fied, simple though in its own way elegant 
and rich, it has a definite quality of distinc- 
tion. Its proportions are charming and its 
detail refined and quiet. It is interesting, 
too, because it is much more than a mere 
rehash of Stuart and Revett. Its central 
rotunda, with the curved stairs, rising so 
suavely to the upper floor, is definitely orig- 
inal, and the way the cupola is used to light 
the stair hall is direct and practical. And 
there is real structural daring in the con- 
struction. The entire stair, of marble, is 
built as a curved arch; developed, each 
flight would be a ramping ellipse, and the 
joints between the steps radiate carefully. 
Gideon Shyrock laid it all out most adroitly, 
and made the template for every step him- 
self. In Philadelphia he must have learned 
not only the qualities of the new Greek 
style but something of Strickland’s own en- 
gineering skill. 

Mathias, the father, had owned and used 
the Benjamin handbooks. Gideon, the son, 
had already in this, one of his first buildings, 
gone far beyond the handbook stage. Shry- 
ock’s other known work has similar qualities. 
The central building of Morrison College, 
1831, with its dignified Greek Doric portico, 
has the true Greek reticence, and through 
its own simplicity, and especially the muting 
of the side wings, a monumentality out of 
all proportion to its size. The Louisville 
Court House, begun in 1835 though not 
completed till many years later, has the 
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SEVERAL OLD COVERED BRIDGES OCCUR IN KEN- 
TUCKY. THIS ONE IS NEAR BARDSTOWN. THEY ARE 
SAID TO BE DESIGNED TO KEEP THE HORSES FROM 
SHYING AT THE RUSHING WATER. BELOW IS A 
CHARMING GOTHIC REVIVAL HOUSE IN FRANKFORT 
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same Greek serenity. It is characteristic. 
Yet Gideon Shryock was no archeological 
stylist. Even where he is using Greek forms 
he uses them freely. The bank facade, for 
instance, has in its battered side walls, a dis- 
tinct departure from the typical Greek anta, 
and the whole front, because of this refine- 
ment, is unusually alive. In addition, the 
cresting, with its restrained scroll pattern, is 
anything but archeological. Here one may 
trace, perhaps, certain ideas from Lafever; 
both this, at least, and some of the Lafever 
plates show the same kind of creative modi- 
fications of Greek ideas. The charm of the 
bank front lies not in its archeological qual- 
ity but in its proportion and in these new 
and fresh touches. 

In other work he abandoned the Greek prec- 
edent almost entirely. The Orlando Brown 
house of Frankfort, for example, 1835, 
which is known by documentary evidence to 
be by him, is Greek only in the four Ionic 
capitals of its little porch, and perhaps in the 
quiet dignity of its scale. In all other re- 
spects it is the typical great house of Ken- 
tucky, nobly proportioned, built of a pleas- 
ant-colored brick beautifully laid, with 
details many of which hark back to the older 
“Federal” tradition. And, as times went on, 
his architecture moved with them. The 
house, Newstead, 1861, has the plan type 
and the segmental arches of the current 
fashion. We may perhaps regret the fact 
that he deserted the exquisite refinements of 
the earlier Greek period, as shown in the 
Medical Institute of the city of Louisville 
of 1839, now long since destroyed, which 
was his; but at the time, for him, it was 
merely a case of being modern. And in the 
bold scale and classic detail of the Louisville 
Waterworks, 1861-1867, which seem on the 
basis of a signed elevation owned by Mrs. 
Field to have been designed by him, in its 
great Doric-column water tower—a daring 
and original use of metal—and in the monu- 
mental design of the pumping station he 
made a remarkable and successful attempt to 
combine the dignity of the earlier classic 
with something of the heaviness and lavish- 
ness of the General Grant era. 









It is to be hoped that Mrs. Field’s col- 
lection of material dealing with Gideon 
Shryock may eventually come into public 
ownership, preferably in Kentucky, to re- 
main an inspiration for the future. Gideon 
Shryock is important both because of the 
high quality, the distinction, the imagina- 
tion, in his own work, and because he is 
characteristic of one of the best sides of one 
of the most noble periods of American his- 
tory—the side which realized that pioneer- 
ing was not enough, that rich lands and 
wealth were not the only aims, but that to 
give life meaning and value only the best 
which contemporary sources could furnish, 
in culture and in art, would serve. 

The local traditions set in those days have 
persisted. Kentucky is still the land of great 
farms, of spreading estates, of old families. 
One would not wish it suddenly changed; 
half the flavor of America would vanish if 
we were all alike. What, then, should the 
modern architect do, confronted with such 
a region, such a tradition? He cannot help 
being part of it; to the extent that everyone 
should be “true to himself,” he should be 
true to it. 

But truth to a tradition does not mean eclec- 
tic pillaging of the past, it seems to me. 
Regionalism does not mean a static culture; 
the secret of successful regionalism is prog- 
ress within the tradition and the local con- 
ditions, and founded on them. The archi- 
tect must study the old buildings in relation 
to the time in which they were built. He 
must study the little cottages whose loveli- 
ness is in their simplicity, as well as the great 
houses. He should see these magnificent 
large houses as the natural product of a 
people, originally pioneers, who indicated 
their success by building homes in which 
new, Kentucky, expressions of the best, the 
most modern, the most advanced culture of 
their times were simply and _ directly 
achieved. They should remember that the 
tradition is one of pioneering, as well as of 
achievement, of revolutionary experiment 
eagerly welcomed, as Shryock’s revolution- 
ary design for the State House was wel- 
comed in 1825 by the people of that day. 
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OLD STATE CAPITOL, FRANKFORT—GIDEON SHRYOCK (1827) 
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GIDEON SHRYOCK (1802-1880) WAS THE MOST 
FAMOUS OF KENTUCKY ARCHITECTS. THE OLD 
STATE HOUSE WAS HIS MOST FAMOUS BUILD- 
ING. IT WAS BUILT BETWEEN 1827 AND 1830 
AND IMMEDIATELY WON FAVOR AND EX- 
ERTED STRONG INFLUENCE ON THE SUBSE- 





QUENT COURSE OF CLASSIC REVIVAL ARCHI- 
TECTURE IN KENTUCKY. THE BUILDING IS 
NOW OCCUPIED BY THE STATE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. ITS REMARKABLE DOUBLE SPIRAL 
STAIR, IN WHICH THE STONE STEPS ARE SUP- 
PORTED BY ARCH ACTION WITH THE TOP 
LANDING FURNISHING THE KEYSTONE AND 
THE CYLINDRICAL ENCLOSING WALL HOLD- 
ING IT ALL IN PLACE, IS A MOST EXCITING 
AND CHALLENGING PIECE OF CONSTRUCTION 


GENERAL VIEW AND DETAIL OF CUPOLA, OLD. CAPITOL 
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THESE VIEWS OF THE FAMOUS STAIR 
SHOW THE REMARKABLY SMALL 
THICKNESS OF THE ARCH FORMED 
BY THE STEPS. THE PROBLEM OF LAY- 
ING IT OUT MIGHT DELIGHT THE 
HEART OF AN ADEPT STEREOTOMIST 
BUT WOULD DISMAY THE AVERAGE : 
ARCHITECT OF TODAY. OPPOSITE, AT 
TOP, IS A VIEW “LOOKING UP INTO 4 
THE DOME AND CUPOLA, BOLDLY 
ORNAMENTED WITH A FREE INTER- 





PRETATION OF GREEK FEELING 






SELF-SUPPORTING STAIR IN OLD CAPITOL, FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 
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CORNER OF SENATE CHAMBER, OLD STATE CAPITOL IN FRANKFORT 
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JEFFERSON COUNTY COURT HOUSE, GIDEON SHRYOCK, ARCHITECT 
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BY £. f. BUC RING, 2 ie. 


Sprawling along the banks of the Ohio 
River in the broad plains called the “Second 
Bottom” lies the Village-City of Louis- 
ville, noted for its “Fine horses, beautiful 
whiskey, and fast women”—or have I trans- 
posed the wording of that old slogan? 

Our own dear Marse Henry, in the days of 
old, was wont to unknowingly lift half the 
pile of chips from his neighbor’s pile during 
the daily poker game. We of today have 
learned from our forefathers and profited 
by their examples. We try to hand our visi- 
tors more gold bricks than Californians do. 
We can prove to you that our climate is per- 
fect—the fact that last summer it went to 
105° and this winter to —-15° is just the ex- 
ception that proves the rule. We now we 
have the finest parks and the largest tobacco 
and whiskey markets in the world—try to 
disprove that. 

Pll bet my shirt that when you forget for 
the moment such rotgut at Rye and Scotch 
Whiskeys and wrap your lips around the 
edge of a frosted silver goblet from which 
the heaven-sent perfume of Old Kentucky 
Bourbon arises, said goblet filled to over- 
flowing with nectar concocted by a gentle- 
man of color, absolutely as Irvin Cobb pre- 
scribes, to wit: 

“Take from the cold spring, some water, 
pure as the angels are; mix it with sugar 
till it seems like oil. Then take a glass and 
crush your mint in it with a spoon—crush it 
around the border of the glass and leave no 
place untouched. Then throw the mint away 
-—it is a sacrifice. Fill with cracked ice the 
glass; pour in the quantity of bourbon 
which you want. It trickles slowly through 
the ice. Let it have time to cool, then pour 
your sugared water over it. No spoon is 
needed, no stirring allowed. Just let it stand 
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a moment. Then around the brim place 
sprigs of mint, so that the one who drinks 
may find taste and odor at one draught. 
And that, my friend, is one hell of a fine 
mint julep.” 

Then, and only then, will you agree that 
Louisville is Heaven and each and every lie 
we tell you is absolutely true—and I can 
keep my shirt. 

“Agreed!” you say, “but what other reasons 
or facts can the ‘Gentleman from Kentucky’ 
bring forth to convince me that I should 
journey to Louisville for the A.I.A. Con- 
vention?” 

If you won’t get bored, Dll give you a real 
“Steamboat Hash” of truths, half-truths, 
and little white lies, that I know will con- 
vince you that you should not miss such a 
golden excuse to the Lady Wife and you 
will engage passage at once. 

Did you ever see a River Steamer? Wide, 
flat bottom, lace work superstructure, a great 
stern paddle wheel turning about 15 r.p.m. 
and throwing up a, great wake of white 
spume, negro roustabouts chanting songs or 
shooting craps, ornate china and glass, gold 
overlay, black smoke from two tall side-by- 
side stacks, Corn Bread and Watermelon on 
the menu in the long hall-dining room? 
That is the Ohio! 

Did you ever drive along the River Road, 
past the comfortable homes and up over 
Muldraugh’s Hill to the Old Hemp Mill, 
built before the Civil War and _ never 
closed? That is Kentucky! 

Did you ever step into a low, slick “Over- 
nighter” and glide out on the wide muddy 
reaches of the river at 25-30-35 m.p.h. 
with wide, white wings of spray on each side 
and a “Rooster’s Tail” behind, see the 


wooded shores with the Southern homes on 
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the Hill line above slip by, the islands 
dotted here and there, the cruisers with their 
cargo of ladies and gentlemen in white 
ducks? That is the Ohio! 

Did you ever see the first and most out- 
standing School for the Blind, where Braille 
was developed? Or the Tobacco Factories 
where the “Weed” is transformed into those 
soul-quieting white pills—Spuds, Raleighs, 
Twenty-Grands, Kools, Chesterfields, or 
that satisfying bit of Piperheidsick? That is 
Louisville! 

But then, maybe you have never seen the 
rolling Blue Grass (yes, the grass is blue if 
you have good eyes and a flask) where Man- 
o’-War still holds forth, and Stock Farm 
joins Stock Farm. The fences are painted 
and many are in double rows so the knights 
of horse flesh cannot bite each other. Here 
it is that Old John in his red dress coat, 
brass buttons and black pants greets you 
with his silver tray and silver goblets cov- 
ered with frost and that God-sent Mint 
Julep. That is the Blue Grass! 

How about that trip out the Bardstown 
Road thirty-nine miles over the hills and 
across Salt River to the quaint town where 
John Fitch built a steam boat years before 
Fulton, where Stephen Foster wrote “My 
Old Kentucky Home,” and where Louis 
Philippe lived while in exile from France. 
There in old St. Joseph Cathedral, built 
while Kentucky was a wilderness, hang those 
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masterpieces that Louis sent back from 
France. There stands ‘Wickland,” the 
birthplace of three Kentucky Governors. 
That is Kentucky! 

But what of that trip over the countryside 
East from Louisville, out the Shelbyville 
Pike? Fifty-four miles of corn fields, coun- 
try homes, green tobacco fields, blue grass 
grazing lands, and then a cut in the high 
hill and down!!! Below is the model-like 
Kentucky capital, Frankfort, with the deep 
narrow Kentucky River cutting it in two. 
Here is Liberty Hall, the finest home in 
Kentucky, designed by Thomas Jefferson 
and owned by the same family from the day 
it was built in the latter part of the 1700’s 
until it was turned over to a Commission a 
few years ago. Here is the Old State Capitol 
with its double, mortarless, stone, spiral 
staircases and here the marker where Goebel 
fell from the shot of a Kentuckian. That is 
the Heart of Kentucky! And, too, not 
many miles away, you will see the last of 
the old Covered Bridges—built of wood, 
generations ago, and boarded on the sides 
because our Kentucky horses, like us, were 
afraid of water. 

Is the Convention going to amount to 
much??? Oh, yes, you can meet your pals, 
but the Convention is just a means to the 
end. Here is your excuse to browse through 
the Blue Grass State, well-fortified with the 
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JOSEPH’S PROTO-CATHEDRAL, BARDSTOWN (1816), JOHN ROGERS 
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“THE GRANGE,” NEAR PARIS, KENTUCKY, A FEDERAL PERIOD TYPE 
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THE HOUSE KNOWN AS “WICKLAND” IS SAID TO HAVE BEEN DESIGNED BY ARCHITECTS JOHN MARSHALL 
BROWN AND JOHN ROGERS WHO DID MANY OF THE FINE OLD HOMES OF KENTUCKY. IT WAS BUILT IN 
1813. THE WICKLIFFE FAMILY, WHICH GAVE THREE GOVERNORS TO KENTUCKY, OCCUPIED THE HOUSE 
THROUGH THREE GENERATIONS. IT FELL INTO DISREPAIR IN RECENT YEARS BUT WAS EVENTUALLY RE- 
HABILITATED AND IS NOW KEPT OPEN TO THE PUBLIC AS A HISTORIC MUSEUM. THE HISTORIC AMERICAN 
BUILDINGS SURVEY DRAWINGS ARE REPRODUCED ON THE FOLLOWING PAGES AS A RECORD OF A REPRE- 
SENTATIVE HOUSE OF THIS PERIOD AS WELL AS EVIDENCE OF THE PAINSTAKING CARE EXERCISED BY 
THE ARCHITECTS AND DRAFTSMEN WHO PERFORMED THE WORK FILED AT THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


“WICKLAND,” HOME OF THREE GOVERNORS, BARDSTOWN, KENTUCKY 
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HISTORIC AMERICAN BUILDINGS SURVEY DRAWINGS, WICKLAND 
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KENTUCKY ARCHITECTURE OF THE PRESENT DAY IS LARGELY BASED ON THAT OF THE EARLIER DAYS. 
FOR EXAMPLE, THIS RESIDENCE WAS FRANKLY DERIVED FROM PRECEDENT SO FAR AS ITS OUTWARD FORM 
AND DETAIL IS CONCERNED. THE PLAN, OF COURSE, WAS ARRANGED IN ACCORDANCE WITH TODAY’S LIV- 
ING REQUIREMENTS. THE WHOLE IS IN EXCELLENT TASTE. ON THE PAGES THAT FOLLOW, WHICH ARE 
NFORTUNATELY LIMITED, THERE ARE PRESENTED SELECTED VIEWS OF SOME OTHER HOUSES, COLLEGI- 
\TE BUILDINGS, CHURCHES, AND OTHER TYPES WHICH WILL GIVE AN IDEA OF THE GENERAL CHARACTER 
OF RECENT WORK IN THE STATE. MODERNISM HAS NOT MADE MUCH HEADWAY IN KENTUCKY, WHICH IS 
INDICATIVE OF THE STRONG LOVE OF ITS CITIZENS FOR THEIR FINE TRADITIONS RATHER THAN OF ANY 
L\CK OF PROGRESSIVENESS. ARCHITECTURAL PROGRESS HERE WILL BE EVOLUTIONARY RATHER THAN 
EVOLUTIONARY AND IS MORE LIKELY TO MOVE TOWARDS THE DEVELOPMENT OF A REGIONAL STYLE 


{AN TOWARDS INTERNATIONALISM. INDIGENOUS MATERIALS, CLIMATE, AND PEOPLE WILL PREVAIL 


HOUSE BY STRATTON O. HAMMON FOR WALLACE DAVIS, LOUISVILLE 
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WILLIAM C. DABNEY RESIDENCE, NEAR LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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V. COOK HOUSE, BY WISCHMEYER, ARRASMITH, AND ELSWICK 
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(OHN KINGHAM HOUSE, BY STRATTON O. HAMMON, ARCHITECT 
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RESIDENCE FOR MRS. ADELE McCASKEY, FRONT AND REAR VIEWS 
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OTIS AND LEA, ARCHITECTS, LOUISVILLE 
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LIVING ROOM OF THE McCASKEY HOUSE, OTIS & LEA, ARCHITECTS 














STAIR DETAIL, McCASKEY HOUSE 
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THE PENDENNIS CLUB, IN LOUISVILLE, ERECTED TEN YEARS AGO, IS INCLUDED HERE PARTLY BECAUSE 
IT IS ONE OF THE BEST BUILDINGS IN THE CITY AND PARTLY BECAUSE IT WILL BE THE SCENE OF SOME 
OF THE IMPORTANT CONVENTION ACTIVITIES, INCLUDING THE PRESIDENT’S RECEPTION. THE CHARAC- 
TER OF ITS INTERIOR DESIGN IS WELL SHOWN BY THE ILLUSTRATION, OVERLEAF, OF A PORTION OF THE 
MAIN DINING ROOM. MEMBERS ARE PROUD OF THE GRACIOUSLY HOSPITABLE ATMOSPHERE TO WHICH 
ITS TASTEFUL ARCHITECTURE CONTRIBUTES MIGHTILY AND MANY OF THOSE WHO VISIT THE CLUB AT 
THE CONVENTION WILL ENJOY THEIR MINT JULEPS THE MORE BY REASON OF PLEASANT SURROUNDINGS 


PENDENNIS CLUB, BY NEVIN, MORGAN & KOLBROOK, ARCHITECTS 
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THE LAW SCHOOL BUILDING AT THE UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 
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FINE ARTS (ABOVE), LIBRARY (BELOW), AND JESSIE P. DRAPER BUILDING (OPPOSITE PAGE) 
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SOME RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE UNIVERSITY 





AMONG THE NEW BUILD- 
INGS AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF KENTUCKY AT LEX- 
INGTON ARE THE STU- 
DENT UNION, THE LAW 
BUILDING, AND THE EN- 
GINEERING QUADRANGLE. 
FOR THESE ERNST VERN 
JOHNSON WAS THE AR- 
CHITFECT. FOP PHOTOG 
SHOWS THE “UNION,”’? 
WITH A VIEW OF ITS 
“GREAF HALL” JUST BE- 
LOW. AT BOTTOM IS A DE- 
TAIL OF THE LAW BUILD- 
ING’S BRICK LAMP POSTS 
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DUNCAN MEMORIAL CHAPEL, WISCHMEYER, ARRASMITH & ELSWICK 
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INTERIOR, DUNCAN CHAPEL, WISCHMEYER, ARRASMITH & ELSWICK 
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ARCHITECT VERN JOHNSON PRESENTS, ABOVE, HIS DESIGN FOR THE PROJECTED STATE OFFICE BUILDING 
AT FRANKFORT. JOHN T. GILLIG 


IS CONSULTING ARCHITECT. BELOW IS THE FAMOUS GOLD REPOSITORY 
AT FORT KNOX, BY THE OFFICE OF THE SUPERVISING ARCHITECT OF THE TREASURY IN WASHINGTON 
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PUBLIC EELAZIONS 


SUMMARY OF A PROGRAM FOR ARCHITECTS 


BY D. KNICKERBACKER BOYD, 


Epiror’s NoTE: The following program was 
prepared as a suggestive check-list to indicate some 
of the various ways in which architectural groups 
might conduct activities directed towards increas- 
ing public understanding of and appreciation for 
the value of the Architect’s services and conscious- 
ness of his importance as an essential part of the 
building industry. The author is better qualified 
than almost any architect you can name to aduise 
the profession on this vital subject, for he has de- 
voted many years to the study of needs and pos- 
sibilities in the field of public relations for the 
architect. During this time he has given of him- 
self unstintingly in the fight to advance the inter- 
ests of the profession. If any organized campaign 
1s developed to educate the public on a national 
scale, he is a logical candidate to be its leader. 


A. NATIONAL ACTIVITIES. 

1. The Public still needs to be much more fully 
informed as to the services which the competent 
Architects perform and as to their cooperation with 
good engineers and reliable contractors, sub-contractors 
and the manufacturers of quality materials. To this 
end appropriate documents in language for popular 
consumption should be prepared and widely distrib- 
uted in the form of brochures. 

(a) One should be prepared for local use and 
national distribution to financial institutions, in- 
surance companies, corporations and others, who 
should much more extensively employ com- 
petent architects, engineers and builders and use 
quality materials. 

(b) Another should be prepared for popular 
consumption by prospective home owners and for 
distribution at Exhibitions, ““Home Shows,” etc. 

(c) Another could consist of authoritative in- 
formation on maintenance and proper upkeep of 
buildings for distribution by architects to owners 
for whom buildings have been satisfactorily com- 
pleted under architectural services. 

(d) Still another could show by illustrations 
and text, examples of advertising in popular mag- 
azines and trade publications by national manu- 
facturers of building materials and equipment, 

of how they advocate the employment of trained 
architects in connection with all building matters. 
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A campaign has already been started to bring this 
about and to urge others to follow suit. 

2. The professions should, collectively and individ- 
ually and impressively, collaborate with all local off- 
cials and civic organizations, as the Institute does 
nationally. The necessity for these activities could not 
better be described than in the report of The A.I.A. 
Committee on State and Municipal Public Works as 
presented at the 1939 Convention, which every mem- 
ber of the profession should read; copies of which 
may be obtained by applying to The Octagon. 

3. Collectively we should urge the U. S. Postal 
Department to issue a series of postage stamps show- 
ing the tangible assets of the Government—(not now 
recognized as offsets to the so-called “‘enormous”’ na- 
tional debt)—including good examples of architec- 
ture, engineering and construction—with portraits or 
the names of the architects, and in some cases of the 
engineers and contractors. 

4, Require, through adequate means, that names 
of architects and engineers be given in connection 
with illustrations of buildings—and builders too, after 
contract awards—in newspapers and other publications. 





The public, as well as the industry, has a legitimate 
interest in being given this information. 

5. All over the country illustrated postcards are 
put out of prominent buildings which, in almost all 
cases, neglect to mention the name of the architect— 
and the builder. Efforts to rectify this omission should 
be made with all publishers of such cards and of il- 
lustrated booklets descriptive of buildings in com- 
munities and with the promoters of all tours, sight- 
seeing buses, etc. Cooperation could also be offered in 
compiling information. 

6. Arrangements could be made for a series of 
cards, attractively illustrated and lettered, depicting 
historic buildings and shrines of architectural merit. 
Beginning with The Octagon, as headquarters, each 
one should bear the name of the American Institute 
of Architects. They could be furnished to the archi- 
tects of the Country and others at a reasonable price 
for use at Christmas and on other occasions. This 
would fill a long felt artistic need and their distribu- 
tion by hundreds of thousands would insure a profit 
to The Institute and be an excellent means of promo- 
tion. 

7. In addition to local exhibits of architecture, ar- 
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rangements from time to time can be made with the 
American Federation of Art or the new National Mu- 
seum for Traveling Exhibits of Architecture. With 
the same kind of “Publicity” as later mentioned for 
local exhibits, these can do much to arouse public in- 
terest in the profession and in building construction. 

8. The promotion of certain phases of the building 
industry through motion pictures and on the radio 
is being handled by many individual manufacturing 
concerns and by associations and by the Producers’ 
Council. The use of these media should be promoted 
in every way possible before the public, before clubs, 
and before architectural and engineering schools. 
Others should be encouraged to add to this list of 
available motion pictures and radio programs. All pos- 
sible cooperation should be secured in arranging for 
listeners, showings and adequate attendance. 

9. Due to the possibility of there being too few 
building trades workers in the near future, it is sug- 
gested that adult classes or lectures be conducted on 
every phase of the building industry, including re- 
spectively real estate, architecture, engineering, con- 
tracting, manufacturing, erection and installation. Such 
courses could be conducted by the combined associa- 
tions in the industry and consist either of short or 
concentrated periods. To these would be invited all 
local elements in the industry, including workers, 
especially those who, due to lack of employment, are 
now out of the industry and occupying positions as 
chauffeurs, barbers, bartenders, filling station agents, 
etc. The cooperation of Federal and local agencies 
can be readily obtained if an organized attempt be 
made. 

10. Failure to bring this latter class of men back 
into the industry in time to revive their interest and 
technique would then be the occasion to consider the 
other possibility, that of cooperation with local Boards 
ot Education, and Industry Associations, the Federal 
Apprenticeship Committee, and Labor Organizations, 


in establishing any necessary apprenticeship courses. 


B. LOCAL ACTIVITIES. 

1. The professions should collaborate with Boards 
of Education in maintaining highest standards of 
Planning and Designing of School Buildings, and also; 

(a) Arrange for traveling exhibitions of se- 
lected architectural subjects into the public and 
parochial schools with a speaker at the opening 
exercises in each school. Presumably the exhibit 
would change schools every week. 

(b) Present once each year (or oftener) a 
framed example of some fine piece of architec- 
ture (ancient or modern) to one of the Schools 
with an architect making the address of presenta- 
tion at a suitable ceremony, assembling all pupils. 

(c) Provide for talks on the “Romance of 
Building” before general assemblies of scholars as 
an adjunct to vocational guidance in the interest 
of the building crafts. 

(d) Where vocational courses are conducted in 
the building trades, Chapters or State Societies 
could well offer to furnish school authorities with 
blueprints of appropriate buildings for instruc- 


tional purposes. Also arrange for a separate ex- 








hibit of working and detail drawings with ac- 
companying photographs of the executed work, 
and possibly an occasional talk by an architect, 
engineer, or builder to the boys? 

2. Arrange for talks by professional men, builders, 
and material manufacturers before Rotary, Exchange 
and other Service Clubs. Also before Women’s Clubs 
and other Organizations. 

3. Arrange similar interchange of ideas and pro- 
motion of each other’s interests at meetings of Build- 
ers Exchanges, Real Estate Boards, Building and Loan 
Associations, other Financial Groups and_ Interests, 
Building Owners and Managers Organizations, and 
others allied with construction. 

4. In cooperation with building materials exhibits, 
wherever they exist, assist in maintaining a Bureau 
of Information on architectural and technical subjects 
and keep such a bureau or library supplied with liter- 
ature on the Services of the Architect for distribution 
to the public. 

5. Maintain an Informational Exchange to keep 
members of all organizations allied with architecture 
and construction advised as to meetings and speakers 
where the subject may be of interest to others than 
the immediate membership. 

6. Chapters or Societies could prepare maps show- 
ing locations of buildings in each city or community, 
for display in Railroad and Bus Stations and all 





other prominent places—for the information of vis- 
itors—possibly in cooperation with civic groups and 
with the names of the organizations conspicuously dis- 
played. 

7. Assist in compiling Booklets by Chambers of 
Commerce and other Agencies in exploiting the ad- 
vantages of communities, and of Architects’ services 
and the characteristics of their buildings, and of local 
construction facilities. 

8. Cooperate in compiling data on historic buildings 
and objects of interest in each Community or State 
and in bringing about their preservation wherever de- 
sirable. 

9. Arrange for periodic exhibits of Architecture and 
allied arts. Preferably to be held in conveniently con- 
spicuous places and accompanied by campaigns of 
publicity and promotions in the press and by posters, 
radio and otherwise, including addresses in the schools, 
notices in motion picture shows, etc. (Use the Altoona 
case as an example.) 

10. Where Home Shows are held, if possible exert 
architectural influence and direction, include Archi- 
tectural exhibits and arrange for distribution of spe- 
cialized Brochure intended for guidance of prospec- 
tive Home Owners. 

11. Give official recognition to good craftsmanship. 
Wherever possible award Certificates of Craftsman- 
ship to outstandingly good workers, as now being done 
in New York and other places usually through Build- 
ing Congresses. Encourage good craftsmen, through 
individual commendation, on all occasions possible. 

12. Encourage Draftsmen to visit quarries, mills 
and buildings under construction and familiarize 
themselves with all phases of construction possible 
outside of the office routine. 

(Continued on page 330) 
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LESSON 2—INDICATING ROUGH AND SMOOTH STONEWORK 


PENCIL POIWTS 














PENCIL BROADSIDES—2 


BY THEODORE EAGT 2a 


Having practiced diligently (I hope) the 
fundamental strokes described in the first 
lesson, and possessing as a result a reason- 
able degree of control over the pencil, you 
are ready to start on the indication of vari- 
ous textures. This lesson has to do with 
stonework. 

While it is possible for you to begin right 
here, using as reference the examples shown 
opposite, it would be a wise thing to wait, 
before you draw, long enough to go out- 
doors and look at some actual stone walls. 
There are many things about them that you 
can observe with profit. Notice the varia- 
tions in size and color and value of the in- 
dividual stones in a section of rubble or 
random ashlar. See how a good mason com- 
poses them to achieve variety and texture 
and how he avoids monotony. See how the 
light falls differently upon each one and 
how the shadows and highlights arrange 
themselves in accordance with the roughness 
or smoothness of the work. Take note of the 
effect of reflected light from nearby surfaces 
or from the ground. The more closely you 
observe these things, the better able will you 
be to draw a convincing picture. Even if you 
are already familiar with stonework, you 
can always benefit by looking again. I do it 

peatedly. 
Now come back to your drawing board and 
see that your sandpaper block is at hand and 
vour pencil is sharpened properly. You are 
going to try to do what the good mason does 
only you will do it on paper. 

l'irst you will have to sketch very lightly 
the pattern of the wall. As you do this, keep 
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in mind the desirability of laying the stones 
horizontal, mixing the sizes to make a 
pleasant variety, breaking the joints to get a 
good bond. Bigger stones are good at corners 
to give them strength; smaller stones fill in 
among the irregular spaces between the big 
ones. If you are drawing a rough wall, avoid 
the monotony of pattern that would be 
caused by repeating stones of the same size 
or shape at too regular intervals. 

Decide where you want to focus the atten- 
tion by giving your wall the greatest con- 
trast with its surroundings. Begin there to 
put in the darkest values, shading individual 
stones cleanly with parallel strokes of the 
required weight. Do some stones with ver- 
tical strokes; a few with horizontal for vari- 
ety’s sake. Or vice-versa. Occasionally, as 
you proceed from dark toward light, break 
the pattern with some diagonal strokes as 
you did in the last lesson at “B.” Keep the 
edges of stones clean-cut by accenting the 
beginning and end of strokes slightly as al- 
ready described. This applies particularly to 
the edges that silhouette against the sky or 
lighter areas of your drawing. 

Put in a few shadows along the bottom 
edges of occasional stones, watching the 
whole effect all the while to avoid spot- 
tiness. Leave clean white areas between 
stones to count partly as mortar joints, 
partly as highlights along top edges, but 
avoid monotony in this also by letting some 
of the strokes pass through from stone to 
stone. 

By working from dark toward light, you 
can keep the entire area under better control 
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and you will learn with experience that there 
comes a point where it is well to stop with 
some of the stones left white. The white 
areas give sparkle to the final result and are 
in accord with nature, where sunlight is al- 
most totally reflected from surfaces upon 
which it falls at just the proper angle. Even 
in shadows it is well to leave a little white 
paper to show through here and there to 
express reflected light and break up other- 
wise uninteresting areas. 

The same general method is applicable to 
any type of stonework. As the wall becomes 
smoother, individual stones are drawn with 
less gradation and the shadows under them 
become less pronounced. The same is true 
of the highlights. There is still, however, 
gradation from dark to light in the whole 








picture and individual stones are not all in 
the same value. The diagonal strokes are 
still used to give variety and to suggest the 
direction of falling light. Stiffness can be 
avoided without interfering with the gen- 
eral effect of accurate jointing and dressing, 
as may be seen in the example at the bottom 
of the accompanying sheet. 

Three types of stonework only are shown. 
In them, nevertheless, you can find the prin 
ciples by which to indicate any of the many 
varieties of texture you will see in buildings, 
stone fences, etc., as you travel about. Try 
many of them. The more vou draw, the bet- 
ter you will be able to draw, provided you 
think and observe at the same time. And 
don’t forget to keep your pencil properly 
sharpened at all times! 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


A PROGRAM FOR THE ARCHITECT 


es a 


(Continued from page 326) 

13, Organize Building Congresses, representative of 
all elements in the Construction industry, where they 
do not now exist. Consult A.I.A. Committee on In- 
dustrial Relations, for details on procedure. 

14. Encourage local representatives of manufacturers 
of building materials, equipment and devices, affili- 
ated with The National Producers’ Council to set up 
local organizations. 

15. Arrange wherever possible for radio talks about 
the professions and the building industry. The co- 
operation of producers may be secured for informa- 
tion on their national programs. 

16. Wherever Better Homes Committees exist in 
communities, it is suggested that Architects, producers 
should 


spirited citizens who are functioning to arouse public 


and_ builders collaborate with the public 
interest in better homes and more of them. 

17. Cooperation with Chambers of Commerce tour- 
ing agencies and conductors of “rubber-neck”’ vehicles, 
should be furnished as to noteworthy places of archi- 
tectural, structural, or historic interest and information 
furnished as to the general type of design, materials 
used, Architects, Engineers and Builders’ names, etc. 


18. In communities where lists of principal build- 
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ings, together with the names of owners, Architects, 
Engineers, Builders and general characteristics are not 
obtainable, newspapers will welcome such authoritative 
information for prompt use in preparing description 
or news items, especially in the case of accidents, fires 
or other casualties. 

19. While newspaper offices maintain ‘“Morgues” 
in their libraries of principal personalities connected 
with the building industry, it is suggested that local 
organizations secure complete biographies of local per- 
sons, lists of buildings designed, or executed, and other 
pertinent data subject to call or to be furnished news- 
papers, magazines and other publications when occa- 
sions present themselves. 

20. In some cities local organizations of Architect 
make honor awards to owners of buildings, and some- 
times Architects, for excellence of design and con- 
struction which activity assists in attracting public 
attention to architecture. and the building industry. 
These are sometimes individual buildings wherever 
located and in other instances are for the most at- 
tractive buildings on certain streets. Instances are Fifth 
Avenue in New York City, and Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, for which award announcements ha\ 
recently been made. 
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“STORAGE CABINET or SECTIONAL: 


WARDROBE ° BOOKCASE: 








SINGLE PEDESTAL: ‘DOUBLE PEDESTAL: -OFFICE- 
TY xe WRITER DESK: "TYPEWRITER DESK: "CHAR: - 


Drawn on tracing paper with TYPHONITE ELDORADO 'HB"' Pencil, 





This Typhonite Eldorado drawing has been prepared _ Light does not filter through the dense lines made 
as a handy general guide for architects and drafts- by Typhonite Eldorado. One of the reasons for 
this is Typhonite. Typhonite is natural graphite 
in a new form created by a typhoon of super- 
: heated steam in a process used exclusively 
doors, corridors with turns and stairways through by Dixon. The size of the graphite particles is 
which furniture must be moved. It was made with a _—_ accurately controlled, a vital necessity for even, 
l'yphonite Eldorado HB. uniform leads. 


FREE—A blueprint made from the original drawing. 
Just write to address below. Ask for drawing No. 167-J5. 


men in planning office floor arrangements and in 
checking widths of inter-office doorways, entrance 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS... 


Don Graf 
Data Sheets 


on 
“PYROFAX”- 
GAS SERVICE! 



























































“PYROFAX” GAS SERVICE is the modern, clean, eco- 
nomical way to cook, heat water and make ice in 
homes beyond the gas mains. It’s real gas—not a liquid 
fuel—and burns just like city gas, without soot, or 
fumes. It will make a hit with your clients because 
it makes cooking easier, quicker, cleaner, more eco- 
nomical. “Pyrofax” Gas Regulating Equipment is 
quickly installed without digging. Supply is guar- 
anteed in writing by Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Corporation. Specify ‘Pyrofax” Gas Service—and be 
sure of client satisfaction! 





AUTOMATIC! 2 cylinders 


=x of ‘Pyrofax”’ gas (guaran- 
teed to contain 100 Ibs. 
tl ict! each) are delivered—one 


for use—one for reserve. 
Automatic changeover 
RANGE device, available for 
slight additional instal- 
PIPE lation charge, turns on 
supply from reserve cyl- 
inder as soon as cylinder 
in use becomes empty. 


PYROFAX 


TRADE MARK 


DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


COOKING « WATER HEATING + REFRIGERATION 
BEYOND THE GAS MAINS 

















_ MAIL COUPON FOR DON GRAF DATA SHEETS — NOW! — 
: “PYROFAX” GAS DIVISION, a 
1 Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation, 4 
g 230 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 4 
- Please send me a set of Don Graf Data Sheets on “Pyrofax’’ Gas ! 
5 Service. ' 
; Name- s 
—_ a) 
a t 
i Firm. 5 RS ene i 
7 © i 
a ' 
a Street t 
: ' 
' City— ee —___State_ are : 
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Pen Y TC 
DEPARTMENTS 


THE MART. In this department we will print, free of charge, 
notices from readers (dealers excepted) having for sale or desir- 
ing to purchase books, drawing instruments, and other property 
pertaining directly to the profession or business in which most 
of us are engaged. Only those items will be listed for sale which 
we can no longer supply from our own stock. Such notices 
will be inserted in one issue only, but there is no limit to the 
number of different notices pertaining to different things which 
any subscriber may insert. 


PERSONAL NOTICES. Announcements concerning the opening of 
new offices for the practice of architecture, changes in archi- 
tectural firms, changes of address and items of personal interest 
will be printed free of charge. 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. In this department we shall 
continue to print, free of charge, notices from architects or 
others requiring designers, draftsmen, specification writers, or 

. superintendents, as well as from those seeking similar positions. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS LOCATED OUTSIDE OF 
THE UNITED STATES: Should you be interested in any build- 
ing material or equipment manufactured in America, we will 
gladly procure and send, without charge, any information you 
may desire. 

Notices submitted for publication in these Service Depart- 
ments must reach us before the twelfth of each month 
if they are to be inserted in the next issue. Address all 
communications to 330 West 42nd Street, New York. 


THE MART 


We will pay 35c per copy, plus postage, for copies of the 
July, 1939, issue of Pencu. Points. Must be in good 
condition. Subscription Department, care of PENCIL 
Points. 

H. Lawrence Coggins, Greenwich, Conn., would like to 
obtain old books on Colonial architecture, published be- 
fore 1840; books on Early American furniture, glass, 
pewter, and allied subjects. State condition and prices 
of books in first letter. 

. W. Dodd, P. O. Box 1, Barberton, Ohio, has the fol- 
lowing for sale: PeNciL Points magazines from January, 
1932, to and including December, 1939, except Septem- 
ber, 1938; all in excellent condition. Will sell the lot 
for $25.00 F.O.B. Barberton. Also for sale are PENCIL 
Points from February, 1921, through December, 1922, 

bound together in one book, home-bound, text matter 
in good shape. Also odd numbers as follows: May, 1921; 
December, 1921; January, 1922; April, 1924; Decem- 
ber, 1929; January, February, and August, 1930. Will 
sell these as a lot or separately. 

Miller I. Kast, Harrisburg, Pa., has for sale 9 volumes of 
the Brochure Series, beginning January, 1895, bound in 
5 volumes, contents in excellent condition, binding not 
so good; should be worth $50.00. 

Charles S. Parker, 5018 Schuyler Street, Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has the following copies of PENcIL 
Points for sale: October, 1920; May through Decem- 
ber, 1921; 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925, complete; all ex- 
cept March, 1926; January, February, May, October, 
1927; all except February, 1928; all except January 
and April, 1929; 1930, 1931, complete; January, Feb- 
ruary, March, October, November, 1932. 

Roger B. Morrow, P. O. Box 1456, Ancon, Canal Zone, 
would like to purchase the April, 1938, New Orleans 
issue of PENciL PornTs. 

Sydney S. Sylvester, 3312 Perry Avenue, Bronx, New 
York, has the following architectural books for sale, in 
extra fine condition: Te Outline of Art, 2 vols., Sir 


William Orpen; Details of Gothic Architecture, 2 vols., 
(Continued on page 62, Advertising Section) 
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Here’s where INSIDE GLAZING 


that’s why MESKER offers you Pivoted Steel Sash 


but 


OUTSIDE GLAZING w 
Easy and J we! 


“OUTSIDE PUTTY GLAZED” 


Architects know the importance of outside putty 
glazing, particularly on monitor construction where 


windows are conveniently glazed from the outside. 


Garage owners appreciate outside putty glazing too. 
With dozens of trucks constantly being maneuvered 
into line for repair, the hazard of replacing broken 


lights from the inside is eliminated. 
* 


See the 24-page Mesker catalog in Sweet’s 1940 
Architectural Files, section 15-15 


MESKER BROTHERS 


424 SOUTH 7TH STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


i 
WINDOWS 


MONUMENTAL 
WINDOWS 


INDUSTRIAL 
WINDOWS 


SIMCE 1879 
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Cake. 


Manufacturers of Genuine Wrought Iron Windows...Steel Windows with Wrought Iron Sills and All-Steel Windows 


When garage buildings, manufacturing plants, 
foundries and other types of industrial buildings 
requiring monitor windows come up for specifi- 
cations, be sure that glazing will be made easy, 
inexpensive and practical. Simply add the words 
“Sash Shall Be Glazed From The Outside” to your 
specifications wherever your design calls for hori- 


zontal pivoted or commercial projected steel windows. 






A typical Mesker bori- 
zontal pivoted steel 
sash, designed especial- 
ly for outside putty 
glazing. 


INDUSTRIAL 
DOORS 


METAL 
SCREENS 








DETENTION 
WINDOWS 


The illustration shows how putty on the outside covers the 
metal frame almost completely. It also leaves a sloping putty 
line that acts as a wash, eliminating all ledges on which rain 
water can stand, insuring a more water-proof glazing job. 
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... We NEW frmishing 
malin 1 bughiin 
INTERIORS & EXTERIORS 





Don GRAF Data Sheets are 
now available, furnishing complete infor- 
mation for specifying and detailing Ludlite 
Bord. They explain that Ludlite Bord is a 
composited material of Allegheny Metal 
surface on a rigid backing ... that it is 


rapidly becoming very popular as interior 
and exterior finish in stores, hospitals, food 
lants, dairies, public buildings, homes, etc. 
ata Sheets completely cover properties, 
surfaces, standard dimensions, moldings, 
how to install, availability and packaging. 





LUDLITE BORD for 
PERMANENCE and BEAUTY 
ell EER 








oa 


Easy to 
keep clean 
with a mini- 
mum of work 

-. and abso- 
lutely sani- 
tary. Lower 
picture illus- 
trates Ludlite 
Bord in a 
Hospital. 


ry 

I HE above photographs are of 
actual installations. A folder is available 
illustrating others, such as building en- 
trance facade, building exterior, theater 
lobby, displays, etc. 


; STEEL CORPORATION 


WATERVLIET...N.K 


DON GRAF DATA SHEETS 


Send for your copies 





Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 
Watervliet, New York 


Name..... Ooecccccccescceccccccoccese 
CHRY co cvcccccccccccc cc StAtOs cccccccce 




















AT LARGE IN 
THE LIBRARY 


Desicn Tuis Day, by Walter Dor- 
win Teague ($6.00, 284 pages 
7” x 9V,"—Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 385 Madison Ave., N. Y.). 


If this book is the by-product, as the 
author claims, of a busy life, an active 
professional life, written “in odd 
hours . . . on the beach—Jones or 
Palm,” it gives one the feeling that 
good industrial designers should write 
more often. Mr. Teague says, in 
clear, concise English, many of the 
things that the more spectacular 
champions of the Bauhaus have 
vaguely tried to express in their con- 
fused efforts; i.e. necessary revisions 
of our ideas, tools and life. ... 

The author is to be congratulated 
on his realization that all the fine 
things he says about slum clearance, 
reconstruction of our inadequate 
home, etc., are never sufficient in 
themselves to make a really success- 
ful book; but that one must make a 
deep, intellectual obeisance to the past 
as well as stimulating the reader with 
a few Flash Gordons wearing V8 
shirts and fantastic pictures of Futur- 
ama with a wonderful 1,000-mile- 
an-hour train. This book strikes the 
proper academic note and will be 
read. It should be particularly success- 
ful in converting the antique lover 
who is still allowed the beauty of the 
old but shown gently and firmly that 
there is no place for it in his life to- 
day. However, for those who are 
more advanced Mr. Teague lays 
rather too much stress on the perfec- 
tions of past architectures. He says 
absolutely all the correct things and 
the process of saying all the correct 
things has a little the effect on these 
structures of time and souvenir hunt- 
ers: these things have been said so 
many times that they have shorn the 
buildings of their freshness. 

In the chapter on Rhythmic Re- 
lationships we find the familiar 
theories on the subject of symmetry 
and design as evolved through the 
principles of Hambidge, Corbusier, 
and others — the fascinating but 
equally questionable equations of men 
who found it profitable to attempt to 
translate our visual emotions into 
terms of mathematics. Mr. Teague 
is not yet sufficiently divorced from 
Classic and Old European architec- 
ture to admit the sheer beauty of the 
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Douglas air liner without resorting to 
a comparison of its wing with the 
profile of a Greek vase. 

The author begins very nobly to 
denude past styles and it is then that 
he reminds one of a tree surgeon up 
in a tree about to saw the branch on 
which he is sitting! This, however, 
is only done for oratorical suspense, 
only momentary, and after one 
breath-taking, awful moment when 
we have had time to envisage a truly 
functional plan of life and architec- 
ture, the adroit tree surgeon reveals 
to us that he has shorn the tree of a 
good many branches but not the one 
from which DESIGN flourishes . . . 
and our tree surgeon is still safe. 

Mr. Teague, like all modern de- 
sign crusaders, seems to think that 
bad taste is inherent in man. He does 
not understand that his job if he is to 
cure the bad taste of the public is to 
“lick”? EDUCATION, which he doesn’t 
mention once. Education has changed 
little more than the building in which 
we house it and it isn’t the man who 
sells brand new Louis XV chairs nor 
the poor man who buys them who 
are to blame for the atrocious articles, 
but the education which has fixed in 
our minds a preference for the ornate 
chair at any cost. It is education and 
our love of the true antique. In the 
poor man that same love finds its ex- 
pression in some copy. 

There is much that is fine and 
straightforward in Mr. Teague’s dis- 
cussion of design and construction 
and the intangible thoughts and ab- 
stractions of its weakest sections will 
do little harm for the simple reason 
that they are far too involved and 
will only be remembered by the type 
of person who talks and theorizes 
much but is not very creative. 


KARL OBERTEUFFER 


Burtpers’ MarTeriAts, by B. H. 
and R. G. Knight ($4.00, 304 
pages 6” x 9'’—Edward Arnold 
& Co., London; obtained through 
Oxford University Press, 114 
Fifth Avenue, New York). 

This is a British book which certainly 

would be worth a translation into 

American. It is much better organ- 

ized than any recent American book 

on the subject of building materials. 

Since it applies to British practice and 

products, it is more interesting to the 

American reader doing research than 

as a guide to practical field and office 

problems. D. G. 
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| Selected for Santa Fe Rail- 
road Train Sheds, Bakers- | 
| Sele, California. 








tie LONG-SPAN 


The adaptability of Wheeling Long-Span Steel Floor and 
Roof System to any architectural plans has made this 
modern fireproof construction the most efficient and eco- 
nomical for many types of buildings. The Long-Span 
system consists of channel shaped joists of Wheeling 
COP-R-LOY which can be quickly welded into a rigid 
deck, the smooth level surface of which takes any type 
of built up roofing. There are no delays waiting for this 
deck to dry. This rigid construction offers maximum 
protection not only against fire but against moisture and 
leaks. Dampness cannot warp this deck or cause it to 
buckle and break the insulation and protective paper 
roofing. For specifications and full details write the near- 
est Wheeling office. 


Listen to the Mill Whistle! Every Sunday at 4 PM—EST—The Musical 
Steelmakers— Coast to Coast Mutual Broadcasting System 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 


General Offices: WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


>: ee and Warehouses in Principal ee 
Pi GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY hon 
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A crew of 6 men can lay and weld 1,000 square 
feet of Long-Span Roof Deck in one hour. 





The smooth surface of Long-Span Roof Deck 
simplifies application of insulation and any 
type of built-up roofing. 








NEVER a 
matter of 
CHOICE 





f HEN you use a 2” x 6” instead of a 
2” x 4” it is essential . . . either for an 
actual bearing load or a safety factor. 


Waen we use a large 34” naval bronze 
worm (at no extra charge), a solid machine 
cut gear and other features of quality 
construction in WIN-DOR Operators, it 
is not from choice . . . but because they 
are essential to a good operator. 


30 years of specialization, developing, 
nls nin be, gecemnenr ote ba casement 
nm Cardone. . building the window 
operators your profession has accepted 
as the specification standard and the 
auxiliary devices that make the modern 
casement the most convenient and 
efficient window obtainable—30 years of 
actual experience in all types of building 
and climates has established definite basic 
structural and material requirements for 
casement hardware as essential to long 
trouble-free operation. Meeting these 
requirements is the basis of WIN-DOR 


design ... the reason va you and your 
clients can depend on WIN-DOR sal 
formance. 


Any builders hardware man will be glad 
to demonstrate WIN-DOR Hardware— 
to point out its external beauty and 
internal strength. 


@ In Section 16 of Sweet's for 1940 
you will find a complete catalog 
and valuable information about 
casement window hardware. It is 
WIN-DOR’s contribution to better 
building through properly equipped 


SECTION 16 IN SWEET'S 

















WIN-DOR 


The Casement Hardware Co. 
400 D North Wood Street 
Chicago, U.S.A. 








SIX TRY FOR 
LeBRUN AWARD 


Six candidates and two alternates 
have been nominated to enter the 
LeBrun Scholarship Competition, fol- 
lowing examination of applications by 
the LeBrun Committee. Those se- 
lected are: 

John J. Brady, of Washington, 
D. C.; James Breed, of Richmond, 
Virginia; Joseph Caponnetto, of 
Brooklyn; John Louis Rochon 
Grand, of University Station, Gaines- 
ville, Florida; Spencer Ringgold 
Smith, of Flushing, New York; 


Eugene Wasserman, of Manhattan, 


Kansas. 


George W. Edwards, of Frank- 


fort, Kentucky, First Alternate; and 


Arthur A. Carrara, of Chicago, Sec- 


ond Alternate. 


The members of the LeBrun 


Committee are Francis Keally, 


iY 


COMPETITION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Chairman, William Adams Delano, 
Otto Eggers, John Theodore Hane- 
man, W: Piece K. Harrison, Otto 
Langman, and John V. VanPelt. 

The six candidates will report to 
the Secretary of the LeBrun Com- 
mittee at 115 East 40th Street, New 
York City, at 10:00 a. m. on Mon- 
day, May 13. Each candidate must 
make the necessary arrangements to 
remain in New York City until Sat- 
urday, May 18, at 2:00 p. m. 

There will be only one stage in this 
competition and it will be done “en 
loge” at the Beaux Arts Institute 
of Design, 304 East 44th Street, 
New York City. The Rendu will be 
May 17, 1940, at 5:00 p. m. 

In making the award the Com- 
mittee will take into account not only 
the comparative excellence of the 
competitive drawings, together with 
the record filed by each competitor, 

(Continued on page 82) 





This model of an illuminated fountain designed by Robert Deigert to adorn 
the Civic Center of Toledo, Ohio, was the winning entry in a competition 
among members of the Toledo Chapter, A.1.A. The 45-foot column will be 
of glass block, lighted from within and also flood-lighted from projectors in 
the primary basin, which will be 60 feet in diameter. The smaller basins will 
be of bent clear glass, held in place by bronze ribs, instead of the stone or 
marble modelled here by Deigert. Jets and sprays will be combined with 
changing light to produce engaging patterns. The fountain was proposed by 
Radio Station WSPD and will be financed by public and civic contributions. 
The Chapter Competition was judged by Joseph L. Weinberg, of Cleveland; 
William E. Kapp, of Detroit; and City Manager George N. Schoonmaker. 


The 12 designs submitted were displayed in a downtown show window by 


8 0 


Toledo Edison Company, to stimulate interest in the $40,000 project 
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BUILD BATHROOM 


with 


Miami Cabinets 
and Accessories 


@ Thousands of bathrooms, 


beautiful in gleaming tile and porcelain, are 
marred by cheap cabinets not in keeping 
with the other fixtures and equipment. Why 
permit a cabinet to let any bathroom down? 


MIAMI cabinets build bathrooms “UP”. The 
originality of MIAMI designs has changed 
the cabinet from a mere detail to one of the 
most important items in the bathroom. The 
completeness of MIAMI Cabinet Ensembles 
broadens their usefulness—provides conven- 
ient space for individual belongings — pro- 
motes bathroom order and harmony. The 
fine mirrors, brilliant chrome frames, effect- 
ive lighting and master craftsmanship, evi- 
dent in every detail, make MIAMI Cabinets 
the center of interest — the focal point of 
bathroom beauty and luxury. 


There is a big difference in the quality of 
bathroom cabinets; but for only a few dol- 
lars more than the cost of a cheap, tinny 
cabinet fitted with a shock mirror, you can 
equip any bathroom with a beautiful MIAMI 
Cabinet. 


Build your bathrooms “Up”. Make them the 
show-place of your homes by specifying 
MIAMI Cabinets. See our Catalog in Sweets. 





Why let your Rathrooma lot you down? 


(above) BATHROOM 
BY STANDARD 


Towel Supply Cabinet 
No. 510-A—extreme lett; 
Miami Louis XIV Cab- 
inet Mirror ensemble — 
over lavatory; Recessed 
Accessories. 


(right) BATHROOM 
BY KOHLER 


Miami Imperial Cabinet 
—over lavatory; Towel 
Supply Cabinet No.510-A 
—right side of lavatory; 
Recessed Accessories. 






(left) BATHROOM No, 500— above toilet; Miami 

BY STANDARD Cabinet No. 1100 equipped with 

Mirror Lined Recessed Shelf— No, 2 Tubular Lights — above 

side wall next to window; The lavatory; Recessed Accessories. 
Pompadour (circular mirror 
and recessed shelf) — above 


lavatory; Accessories. 
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(above) BATHROOM BY CRANE 
Carey Towel Supply Cabinet 












THE MIAMI CABINET bpivision 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN. OHIO 





(Continued from page 80) 
but will also give due consideration 
to the personality and the character 
of each competitor by means of an 
oral examination. This examination 
will take place some time on Satur- 
day, May 18th, 1940, before 2:00 


p- m. 


DESIGNERS GET 
FELLOWSHIPS 
Two designers are included among 


the 73 artists, writers, and scholars 
granted Guggenheim Foundation 


Fellowships for 1940. The annual 
stipends of $2500 are granted to 
scholars and artists who have shown 
by previous work that they are per- 
sons of unusual ability. 


Gregory Ain, of Los Angeles, de- 
signer formerly associated with Rich- 
ard J. Neutra, will make studies of 
the architectural and structural de- 
sign of economical, high standard 
housing systems for low income 
groups; with particular reference to 
the housing needs of agricultural 
workers in Southern California. 








IN THE NEW GREYHOUND BUS STATION 





Washington, D.C. 















Triple Protection 


COMPARTMENTS 




















Wischmeyer, Arrasmith and Elswick, Architects; Louisville, Ky. 


@ In planning the toilet rooms of 
this Greyhound station the archi- 
tects chose Weisart compartments 
because their design is in keeping 
with the modern treatment of the 
building, and because their triple 
protection against corrosion is 

so important in public toilet 
rooms. 


The cold rolled furniture steel 
of which Weisart partitions are 


Individual Name__ ; oiieed 


mE VMN 








Firm Name 





constructed is (1) galvanized (2) 
bonderized (3) finished in baked 
synthetic enamel, combining a high- 
ly protective surface with lustrous 
beauty in a wide range of colors. 


Mail coupon now for complete information. 


HENRY WEIS MFG. CO., Inc. (Est. 1876) 
521 Oak St., Elkhart, indiana 


Gentlemen: Send the following on Weisart compartments : | 


ENRY WEIS MFG. CO.,tnc. (Esti) 


Details and specifications 
Present sample for inspection 





ddress___ ously ] 
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Howard Bay, theatrical designers 
of New York, who designed several 
sets for the Federal Theater Project, 
among them, “One Third of a Na- 
tion,” and also sets for “The Fifth 
Column” and “The Little Foxes,” 
will engage in creative work in the 
field of scenic design for the theater. 


LIGHTING PRIZE 

Gardiner Angell, of Scarsdale, N. Y., 
graduate student in the Columbia 
University School of Architecture, 
has been awarded the 1940 Prize in 
Illuminating Engineering Design 
“for the best solution to a sketch 
problem involving illumination re- 
quirements,” it is announced by Dean 
Leopold Arnaud. 

Awarded annually, the prize, a 
specially-constructed lamp, is be- 
stowed by the New York Section of 
the Illuminating Engineering Society. 
The subject of the 1940 contest was 
a new plan for the rare book exhibi- 
tion room in Low Memorial Library. 
The competition was open to all 
fourth-year and graduate students. 


HAMLIN PRIZE 

The Hamlin Prize of the Columbia 
University School of Architecture has 
been awarded to Robert Berne, 
fourth-year student, for the best de- 
sign of a quadrangle between St. 
Paul’s Chapel and Schermerhorn 
Hall on the Morningside campus, it 
is announced by Dean Leopold 
Arnaud. 

The prize, highest award bestowed 
by the School for a decorative design, 
is a bronze medal founded in com- 
memoration of Alfred Dwight Foster 
Hamlin, professor of the history of 
architecture, who was a member of 
the faculty of the School from 1887 
until his death on March 21, 1926. 
He served several years as executive 


head. 
PRIZE METALWORK 


Representative of the prizewinners in 
the recent Design and Craftsman- 
ship Competition conducted by the 
Metal Manufacturers’ Council of 
Southern California are the two ex- 
amples above which were awarded 
first places in the two divisions of 
the show — Ornamental Iron and 
Non-Ferrous Metals. As the compe- 
tition attracted 250 entries it has been 
decided to conduct it annually. 
Jurors were Architects David C. 
Allison, Roland E. Coate, and Don- 
ald Parkinson. They awarded six 


(Continued on page 84) 
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“IT WON’T WARP”, 
Says This THIRD BUTT... 


It holds the door in line, 
prevents warping, removes 
side strain and wear from the 
other two hinges. You get 
low cost “Anti-Warp Insur- 
ance’ when you use Three 
Butts on every door in the 
house. The Stanley Works, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 





REMEMBER. 
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13 ‘poors--- You atways 
USE THREE BUTTS ON THEM... 


REMEMBER...THIN DOORS ARE MORE 
THAN THICK DOORS! 











APT TO WARP 









































STANLEY 


-- THREE 


13/2 Doors WARP MORE EASILY... 
THEY NEED THREE BUTTS TOO! 






























BUTTS TO A DOOR 






































Iron Gate—Atlas Ornamental Iron 






(Continued from page 82) 
prizes to Architects and Craftsmen, 
as follows: 

ORNAMENTAL IRON. First, 
handwrought iron gates in Erle 
Barker residence in Los Angeles, 
Kem Weber, Architect, executed by 
Atlas Ornamental Iron Works; sec- 
ond, wrought iron stair rail in Stew- 
art residence in Los Angeles, George 
Washington Smith, Architect, exe- 

















LT abernacle—City Ornamental Iron 


cuted by City Ornamental Iron 
W orks; third, wrought iron gates in 
San Diego Trust & Savings Building, 
Wiliam Templeton Johnson, Archi- 
tect, executed by 4. J. Bayer Com- 
pany. 

NON-FERROUS METALS. 
First, bronze-silver plated tabernacle 
in Montecito Catholic Church, Ross 
Montgomery, Architect, executed by 
Cochran-Izant, Ltd.; second, bronze 


entrance treatment of I. Magnin & 
Company in Los Angeles, Hunt & 
Chambers, Architects, executed by 
A.J. Bayer Company ; third, bronze 
globe in Los Angeles Times Build- 
ing, Gordon B. Kaufman, Architect, 
executed by Cochran-lzant, Ltd. 


SCULPTURE SHOW 
A competitive exhibition of contempo- 
rary sculpture, to be shown from May 
18 to October 1 in the Courtyard 
and Great Hall of the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, is being assembled 
by the Fairmount Park Art Associa- 
tion as Trustee of the Ellen Phillips 
Samuel Memorial Fund. The exhibi- 
tion is intended to aid in the selection 
of another group of artists to execute 
additional sculptures for the Memo- 
rial, which is to consist of “statuary 
emblematic of the history of America, 
ranging in time from the earliest set- 
tlers in America to the present era.” 

It is expected that the exhibition 
will be comparable to a similar show 
held by the Association in 1933. 
Sculptors of note have been invited 
to participate. The first group of 
commissions for the Memorial was 
given out after the 1933 exhibition. 











“HALLOWELL” 
si yy pee] 


Something CAN be done about that inert, all-in feeling 
that “gets” you in the afternoon. It’s a simple, inex- 
pensive expedient — yet surprisingly effective. For this 
“Hallowell” Stool has been designed to overcome fatigue 
. .. to back you up literally. Result? Sustained mental 
alertness, improved draftsmanship. 


The “Hallowell” permits full freedom of movement plus 
a high degree of comfort insured by the spring Posture 
Back which gives to the slightest pressure, yet always 
provides real support. Full welded steel construction 
means permanent rigidity—not found in ordinary 
giveted stools. And prices are right, too. Investigate 
“Hallowell” Steel Stools . . . see for yourself! 
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Fig. 1266 





STANDARD PresseEp STEEL Co. 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA. 


sT 
Box 588 SAN FRANCISCO 
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A COMFORTABLE HOME 
ON A BALANCED BUDGET, 


WHEN YOU SPECIFY 


HALF PRIGE 
EATING | 


L-O-F WINDOW CONDITIONING 
PLUS A GOOD CEILING OR 








@ With the tremendous impetus behind the F.H.A. 


ATTIC INSULATION ASSURES drive to house America, any feature which contributes 
to both the comfort and economy of these new homes 
HEATING ECONOMY AND CLIENT repeats tec 

SATISFACTION ALL YEAR "ROUND Half Price Heating is just that. This 2-Point Insula- 
® tion — Window Conditioning and Ceiling Insulation — 
saves as much as 50% in fuel bills and adds immeasur- 

HOW THIS 2-POINT ably to home comfort the year ’round. 
INSULATION SAVES And the best part of it all, Half Price Heating gener- 


ally adds nothing to original costs. You can often in- 
clude it in your specifications because your heating 
engineer can, in many cases, install a smaller, less costly 
heating unit as a result. 


1. Window Conditioning 
(storm sash) has proved in 
thousands of homes that it 
alone will cut fuel costs as 





much as 25%—in some From the standpoint of a Balanced Budget, the sav- 

places even more. ings that accrue year after year will help pay for the 

2. Attic (or Ceiling) In- home. On a 20-year F.H.A. mortgage, they amount to 
sulation, when installed in homes already from 18 to 24 average monthly payments. Or, looked at 
Window Conditioned, will bring additional another way, they provide monies for painting, repairs, 
savings. These two simple insulations to- improvements. 


gether can save up to 50% of the annual fuel 


Sia. Ghee tates inthe peceeen aaa Join with us in this crusade for Better Building. 


Specify Window Conditioning and Ceiling Insulation and 
assure your clients greater comfort, health and economy 
for their building dollar... Libbey*Owens*Ford Glass 
Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


The Government, through the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration is making it easier than ever before 
for America to build—and build better—an effort 
in which Libbey-Owens-Ford is glad to cooperate. 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD 
QUALITY GLASS 


LOOK FOR THE LABEL 
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Hunting and Fishing Lodge, R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., New York 
Office of J. J. Cogan 


OING hunting or fishing? No 
need to. Merely make use of 


Bergen Cabinet facilities. Our organi- 
zation and craftsmanship assure faith- 
ful design interpretation. Call us and 
eliminate days spent in hunting and 
fishing for a competent woodworker. 


R. H. Macy among other large stores 
has found the above to be true. 


Your inquiries are cordially invited. 


ERGEN CABINET 





15S52-1SS6 BERGEN STREET 
BROOKLYN,N.Y. 





LIGHTING DESIGN 

The selection of a group of leaders 
in the fields of architecture, interior 
design, and industrial design to serve 
as members of the Advisory Board of 
Design, of the American Lighting 
Equipment Association, has been an- 
nounced by Joseph Markel, A.L.E.A. 
Chairman of Governors. 

Those selected are Arthur Loomis 
Harmon and Edward D. Stone, 
Architects; Raymond Loewy, Indus- 
trial Designer; and Virginia Conner, 
Interior Designer. Chairman of the 
Advisory Board is William A. Kim- 
bel, Interior Designer, president of 
the American Institute of Decorators. 











PLANNING COURSE 
A short course in City and Regional 
Planning, sponsored jointly by the 
M.I.T. School of Architecture and 
the American Planning and Civic 
Association, will again be offered this 
summer at M.I.T. for students and 
teachers of planning and related sub- 
jects, for technicians in practice, and 
for members of city and state plan- 
ning boards or housing authorities. 
The course will be under the direc- 
tion of Professors Frederick is Adams 
and Flavel Shurtleff. 

It will consist of four sections of 
lectures and discussions, as follows: 





City and Regional Planning, morn- 
ings, July 8-19; Planning Legisla- 
tion, afternoons, July 8-12; Planning 
Administration, afternoons, July 15- 
19; Techniques of Planning, morn- 
ings, July 22-26. Opportunity will 
be given for the study of design or 
research problems under supervision. 
The fee for the entire program is $55 
plus a registration fee of $25. The 
City and Regional Planning section 
alone is $25 and each of the other 
sections is $10. Applications for par- 
ticipation should be sent to Professor 
Adams, c/o M.I.T. School of Archi- 
tecture, Cambridge, Mass., not later 
than July 1. 





SMYSER-ROYER COMPANY 
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Smyser-Royer Design ##70 


Estate of Jerome Robert Cerny, Architect 


Lake Forest, Ill. 


SMYSER-ROYER 


CAST IRON VERANDAS 














Attractive designs and combi 
nations to meet practically any 
specification. Prices, estimates, 
and a complete catalogue of de- 
signs will gladly be furnished 
on request. Main office, York, 
Pa. Philadelphia office, 
Architects’ Building, 17th and 


Sansom Streets. 
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For Clean blueprints 


Tracings with a MICROTOMIC VAN DYKE are just enough 


better, and just enough easier to make, to give the experl- 
enced man-at-the-board reason for decided preference. Smooth, 
opaque lines without quick wearing down of the lead! A great 


many draftsmen have recently switched over, to their abidin 
MICROTOMIC ~~” / : 


E satisfaction. Are you using MICROTOMIC VAN DYKES? 


THE EBERHARD FABER DRAWING PENCIL WITH THE MICROTOMIC LEAD...18 DEGREES...AND 6 ALSO WITH CHISEL POINT LEADS 
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Positive-type Ozalid whiteprints consist 
of dark lines on a white background. 
They are “contrasty”, sharp, and easy to 
read and write upon. They are easy to 
check. They increase efficiency and 
reduce errors. 


No liquids touch Ozalid whiteprints. 
Hence, they do not curl or wrinkle and 
are true to scale of the original. There is 
no washing or fixing, no waste of solu- 
tion or materials and no time lost in 
waiting for prints to dry. Finished white- 
prints emerge from an Ozalid machine 
dry and ready for use. 


A booklet of dry-developed Ozalid 
whiteprints and complete information 
on the Ozalid Process will be sent 
without cost or obligation. Mail 
coupon today. 


ONLY OZALID HAS DRY DEVELOPMENT 


fe} ate) 7 vale), 


ANSCO ROAD - JOHNSON CITY, N. Y. 





OZALID CORP. 34-5 
Ansco Road, Johnson City, N. Y. 


Please send me free sample booklet of 
dry-developed Whiteprints and complete 
information on the Ozalid Process. 

| ee Pe tee ee ee 
| eee ae 


Street_ 














City 
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SUMMER BAUHAUS 
The summer session at Mills College, 
Oakland, California, will be of spe- 
cial interest to architects and de- 
signers of the Pacific Coast, as it has 
been announced that L. Moholy- 
Nagy, Director of the Chicago School 
of Design, will be there from June 
23 to August 3, accompanied by four 
members of his teaching staff, Marli 
Ehrmann, Gyorgy Kepes, Charles 
Niedringhaus, and Robert Jay Wolff. 
The group will offer a course in 
“Bauhaus Practice and Its Present- 
Day Development,” consisting of a 
basic workshop, and workshops in 
drawing, modeling, color, photog- 
raphy, and weaving. Moholy-Nagy 
will also offer a seminar in contem- 
porary art problems, for architects 
and advanced craftsmen. This work 
will be in addition to the regular sum- 








&8 


mer courses of Mills College, about 
which full information may be ob- 
tained from Dr. Rosalind Cassidy, 
Director of the Summer Session. 


F.A.E.C.T SESSION 

At the fifth national convention of 
the International Federation of 
Architects, Engineers, Chemists, and 
Technicians, CIO, to be held May 
31-June 2 at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
in New York, an intensive campaign 
will be inaugurated to introduce the 
union label on all drawings, dia- 
grams, plans, details, and reports pre- 
pared by members. 

Other convention topics will in- 
clude discussions of the relation of 
technical men to the Wages and 
Hours Act, to Social Progress, Indus- 
trial Relations, etc. Exhibits will in- 
clude a presentation on Low Cost 
Housing. 


Exhibits in the current show at Grosfeld House, 320 East 47th Street, in 


New York, include a number of new uses of contemporary materials. T his 
wall fixture, in which a dull metal base is contrasted with curved Plexiglas 
bars, illustrates a creative design utilizing the property of Plexiglas which 
“pipes” light from a concealed source. Photo by Louis Werner 
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This attractive, practical kitchen employs ivory Linowall inset with bands of orange 
and yellow linoleum at the ceiling. Glass, metal, or wood insets also may be used. 
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arling, [m glad 


I married an architect” 


*““THESE WALLS ARE WONDERFUL! 4 little soap and water 

keeps them spick-and-span. Dust and finger marks wipe right off. 

And the colors! Darling, I’m so glad I married an architect who’s 
on his toes and knows all about these new materials.”’ 


HOW TO PUT WALL-APPEAL INTO YOUR PLANS 


T’S done with Armstrong’s Lino- 

wall, a linoleum-like wall covering 
with style to spare and a smooth, 
washable surface. Where seams are 
necessary (only at 72” intervals with 
Linowall) they are readily water- 
proofed for bathroom or kitchen use. 
And the best part of the story is that 
Linowall costs only about half as 
much as other permanent wall finishes! 


As in inlaid linoleum, the colors in 
Linowall run right through to the 
strong fabric back, so they can’t wear 
or scuff off. 

There are 30 patterns—trim tile 
effects, marbles, wood burls, and plain 
colors. See Sweet’s or write for ““Deco- 
rative Walls of Enduring 
Beauty.” Armstrong Cork Co., 
1232 State St., Lancaster, Pa. 





ARMSTRONG’S A 


Made by the makers of Armstrong’s Linoleum 
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r walls and ceiling of peach Linowall. 
The floor is Armstrong’s Linoleum, 




















Here the wainscot is black Linowall with uppe 
Swan inset is white and coral linoleum. 






STAINS 


for exposed 
locations .. | 


Cabot-Stained house, Beach Haven, N. J. 
Architects: Savery, Scheetz & Gilmore, Phil. 


Cabot-Stained house, Minden, Nevada 
Architect: Russell Mills, Reno, Nev. 


; Sa a i 
Cabot-Stained house, Menlo Park, Cal. 
Architect: John E. Dinwiddie, San Francisco 
Because of its vehicle of pure cre- 
osote, the best wood preservative 
known, there is no better finish for 
houses in exposed locations than 
Cabot’s Creosote Stain. In the weather- 
ing grays and browns, its beauty actu- 
ally increases with the passing years. 


Free Booklet 
Stained Houses 
Shows pictures of many 
prize - winning Cabot- 
Stained houses. Contains full informa- 
tion about both the Creosote and 


Heavy-Bodied Stains. Write Samuel 
Cabot, Inc., 1295 Oliver Bldg., Boston, 


Cabot’s 
Shingle Stains 


Creosote - - ~- lHeavy-Bodied 
[SO RE RRR EN 





MICHIGAN SOCIETY 


Branson V. Gamber, of Detroit, was 
elected president of the Michigan 
Society of Architects, succeeding 
Kenneth C. Black, at the annual 
convention of that organization held 
March 15-16 in Grand Rapids. 
Other officers elected at the session 
are C. William Palmer, Emil Lorch, 
and Roger Allen, vice presidents; 
Cornelius L. T. Gabler, reelected 
secretary; John C. Thornton, re- 
elected treasurer; and Talmage C. 
Hughes, reelected executive secretary. 

The retiring president reported at 
the convention, which was described 
as one of the most constructive in the 
history of the Society, that member- 
ship now includes 58% of all archi- 
tects registered in Michigan. The 
guest speaker at the convention ban- 
quet was Dean Walter R. MacCor- 
nack, of M.I.T. School of Architec- 
ture, vice president of the A.I.A. 
NEW UNITS TESTED 
Architects, engineers, and contractors 
who may wish to use some of the new 
prefabricated units in low-cost house 
construction will find the latest Build- 
ing Materials and Structures Report, 
BMS37, of the National Bureau of 
Standards, of considerable interest. 

This report describes the perform- 
ance, under various loading condi- 
tions, of 30 specimens of wood-plank 
wall, partition, and floor construction, 
and a wood-frame partition, marketed 
under the trade name “Palisade 
Homes.” The test loads simulated 
those met with in an actual house, 
and for each condition three like 
specimens were tested, thus insuring 
a fair average. 

The results are presented in graphs 
and tables so that values for given 
loads can be easily picked out. Copies 
of BMS37 are obtainable from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., at 10 cents each. 
PRATT EXHIBIT 
For the third consecutive year, the 
Art School of Pratt Institute is hold- 
ing its annual exhibit at 50 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, from 10 A. M. to 10 
P. M. daily through May 19. It in- 
cludes work from the seven depart- 
ments of the Art School and features 
socialized architecture, the production 
of a magazine, window display, new 
designs for industry, illustration for 
the comics, textile design, and com- 
munity projects for art teachers. 
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YOUR GRACIOUS HOST 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


A.S. KIRKE BY, Managing Director 


RIRKEBY 
HOTELS 
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PENCIL POINTS DATA SHEETS 


Prepared by DON GRAF, B.S., M.Arch. 








MANUFACTURERS’ DATA SHEETS AVAILABLE 


ANY 


prominent manufacturers have 


N 


into the filing plan of the Data Sheet Notebook. 
Do PENCIL POINTS for these 
panies who All to do 


individual say, send me 


not write to 


obtain 
Don 


to 


your 


them. you have 


“Please 


have issued 


manufacturers and 


Pa. 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Brackenridge, 
A set of 4 Data Sheets on Ludlite Bord. 


American Laundry Machinery Company, Norwood Sta- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio. Six Data Sheets showing actual plans 
of laundry layouts for hospitals, hotels, clubs, schools and 
residences. 


Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, Boyle Building, Little Rock, 
Ark. A set of 8 Data Arkansas Soft Pine for 
finish and structural uses. 

Barber Asphalt Corporation, Perth Amboy, N. J. 


tell you how and where to 
not to use it! 


Sheets on 


Four 


Data Sheets which not only use 


mastic, but also tell you how 
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AREA RAILING WITH 


LOAFER CL "SHUOD / 


NOTE-Recommended for single 
line railings 2-S8'height; for 2 
ine railings 3-O height and 
for 3-line railings 3-6" 

All heights from finished 

floor to center of top 

rail 
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NOTE “Der els are of ten filled 
with wire mesh, stee/ sheet, 
or other material 
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identical in format and method of presentation with the PENCIL 


scribe basic principles in typical Don Graf de-bunked style—they contain 
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had their products data-ized. Manufacturers’ Data Sheets consist of information which is 


Data Sheets de- 


to fit 


manufacturers’ 


They 
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series. 


talk 
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no sales for products. are indexed 
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to 


com- 
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are available only from 


card 
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Sheet 
to send a 


POINTS Data 


$3 these sets 


Data 


free sets is post or your letter-head 


W. A. Barrows Porcelain Enamel Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A set of 4 Data Sheets on Porcelain letters for 
signs, including details and photographs. letters 
“custom-made” to the Architect’s designs, and are the answer 
to most commercial sign problems. 


enameled 


These are 


Carnegie-lllinois Steel Co., Carnegie Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. A of 16 Data § the properties and 
installation of porcelain enameled The 
treatise on this subject ever published. 


set heets on 


iron. most complete 


The Electric Storage Battery Company, I9th & Al- 
legheny, Philadelphia, Pa. Seven Data Sheets on the selec 
tion of proper for lighting of hospitals, 


theaters, banks, stores, etc. 


units emergency 
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Elkay Manufacturing Co., 4704 W. Arthington Street, 
Chicago, Ill. Originally 6 Data Sheets to which 2 supple- 
mentary sheets been added, on 
built stainless steel kitchen sinks 


have standard and custom- 


and cabinet tops. 


Michael Flynn Manufacturing Co., Allegheny Avenue 
and Tulip Street, Philadelphia, Pa. A set of 8 Data Sheet 
residential casements—first Data 


on the famous Li 


Sheets on steel windows. 


ipton 


The Hart Manufacturing Company, Hartford, Conn. 
Eight Data Sheets on the control of large electrical loads 
I hand switch, time clock, thermostat, 


if photo- 
other 


y a simple 
electric cell or device. 

Hoffman Specialty Company, Inc., 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Eight Data Sheets outlining the advan 
types of steam heating 


iges and shortcomings of various 


systems. 

Holland Furnace Company, Holland, Mich. A new set 
t 7 Data Sheets describing 2 systems of Holland 
utlining the design process for heating 
This set supersedes an earlier set of Holland Data She 
The Imperial Brass Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. A set of 4 
Data Sheets on the ‘“Floatless” Automatic Electric Sumy 
Pump and Cellar Drainer, giving dimensions and diagrams 


f installations of sump pumps. 


heating, 


warm ail! systems. 
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Reducing Tee = 


Street, Goshen, 


tection 


Independent Protection Company, Inc., 1507 S. Main 
Ind. Four Data Sheets describing the pro- 
lightning, 


of buildings against 


irawings. 


with construction 


Koppers Company, Koppers Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Iwelve 


Data Sheets on dampproofing, 


roofing, with construc- 


tion drawings on the waterproofing of pools. 


Marsh Wall Products Company, Dover, Ohio. Four Data 


Sheets 


covering 


Marlite— 


a light-weight, easily 


installed and 


completely sanitary wall covering which is available in many 


ittractive colors. 


Milcor Steel Company, Milwaukee, Wisc. A set of 6 


Data Sheet 
ind Milcor 2” Solid Plaster 


, on the Milcor Steel Stud 


Partitions. 


Hollow Partitions 


National Electric Products Corporation, Fulton Building, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. A set of 6 Data 
-in Strips for 


latest 


ind Lumiline 
installation for 


development in Plug 


lighting. Carefully 


Sheet 
convenience 
made 


various typical locations. 


which cover the 


outlets 


drawings show exact 


National Lightning Protection Co., Jefferson at Eugenia, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


specification for the 


Four Data Sheets 


(Continued on page 


giving 


a complete open 


lightning protection of various buildings. 
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National Terrazzo & Mosaic Association, 1420 New 
York Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. A set of 8 Data 
Sheets, giving short form specification and details for all 
kinds of terrazzo work. This is the correct and latest in- 
formation available on terrazzo. 


Pecora Paint Company, 3501 N. 4th Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. A set of 4 Data Sheets on the use of calking com- 
pounds, dampproofing, mortar stains, waterproofing and 
mastic setting of structural glass and acoustical tile. 


Rotary Lift Company, Memphis, Tennessee. A set of 6 
Data Sheets with very complete installation drawings show- 
ing details of Freight-Passenger Elevators, Sidewalk Ele- 
vators and Dumbwaiters for travels of 30 feet or less. 


The Ruberoid Company, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Six Data Sheets giving a complete outline of both 
pitch and asphalt roofings for all types of roofing decks. 


The Sisalkraft Company, 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Six Data Sheets which tell you how to use 3 kinds 
of Sisalkraft for better construction. 


The Sisalkraft Company, 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Ill. A set of 6 Data Sheets showing details of 6 uses 
for Sisalkraft, which complement the first set of Sisalkraft 
Data Sheets. 

The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. Four Data Sheets 
on the construction of garage doors and doors operated by 
photo-electric cells. 

The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. Second set of 4 
Data Sheets on school wardrobes, accordion doors and the 
location of butts for ordinary doors. 

The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. Third set of 4 
Data Sheets on the planning of closets—either wide shallow 
closets or deep narrow closets—together with dimensions of 
fixtures, coat hangers, men’s and women’s clothing. 

Henry Weis Mfg. Co., 941 Oak Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 
A set of 6 Data Sheets describing unit shower stalls for 
residences, society buildings, schools, etc. 

The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn. A set of 
4 Data Sheets describing the Phantom Doorman, with the 
necessary provisions for an economical installation. 
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It is a Halsey Taylor tradition 
—this continuous research in keeping 
abreast of every development in 
fountain construction, and the offer- 
ing of features so advanced that they 
remain exclusively Halsey Taylor. 
That is why the name Halsey Taylor 
is a guarantee of unfailing trouble- 
proof service! 


AUTOMATIC STp> 
4, 
G 


The 
Halsey W. Taylor 
Company 
WARREN, OHIO 


HOLSEY TAYLOR | 
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Protects Bathtv? 
During Installat!? 


End all arguments about damage to bathtubs during installation by pro- 


tecting them with a TUBCOAT, the ‘Why-didn’t-somebody-think-of-this- 
before?” one-piece, inexpensive cover for bathtubs during installation 
that is sweeping the country with sensational success. 

Architects everywhere are including TUBCOAT in their standard speci- 
fications because it supplies a long-felt need. A TUBCOAT cover protects 
against nicks, scratches, stains or other blemishes. Prevents clogged 
drains, too, because it catches debris. Assures owner a bathtub in perfect 
condition. Sizes for all tubs, right or left-hand. Price $2.30 and up. Order 
through plumbing supply dealers: 


PROTECTIVE COVERING COMPANY 
1565 Railroad Ave. Bridgeport, Conn. 


SEND TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION ON TUBCOAT 














AGAIN THE 
SMALL HOUSE 


Kenneth W. Dalzell, East Orange, 
Chairman of the A.1.A. Committee 
om Single Detached Unit Housing, 
responded to our editorial in the 
March issue by raising a few ques- 
tions concerning the ever-provocative 
small house problem. To keep the 
record straight, it should be known 
that the so-called Home Loan Bank 
Board Plan enjoys the blessing of the 
Board of Directors of the A.1.A., 
contrary to Mr. Dalzell’s impression. 
The subject is well worth pursuing 
and we hope that other architects will 
be moved to tell us what they think. 


Recarpinc your editorial on The 
Home Loan Bank Board plan, to the 
best of my knowledge, the scheme 
has not had the approval or endorse- 
ment of the A.I.A. It was brought 
up on the floor at the last convention, 
and ended more or less in confusion. 

The Producers’ Council and The 
Home Loan Bank Board have laid 
the basic plans including the archi- 
tect’s compensation, saying in effect 
—now this is-the plan, this is what 
you do, and this*is how much we can 
afford to pay.” As near as I can find 


out, the plan starts off well but dies 
a natural death wherever started, 
after a short time. 

What is wrong with it? In my 
opinion, which I reserve the right to 
change upon further investigation, 
their first error is in assuming that 
any self-respecting local architect, 
young or old, is going to try to make 
over a basic plan or design by some- 
one else. Furthermore, it is easier to 
start from scratch and do the whole 
thing. 

Second, they ask the architects to 
put on file in the local lending insti- 
tution complete plans and _ specifica- 
tions for prospective home owners to 
select from. No compensation for this. 
If someone likes the plans, so many 
sets are sold for $25.00 or $50.00, 
part of which goes to the architect. 
They assume that an architect’s fee 
on small houses is a_ substantial 
amount and profitable to the archi- 
tect; therefore, the so-called short cut 
of making over the plan saves a lot 
of time, and the fee should be re- 
duced. What is needed to attract 
architectural talent is a limited service 
streamlined as illustrated in the article 
by Allen Strang in the March issue 
of PENCIL Pornts. 


If such service on a $5,000 house 
isn’t worth $300 it isn’t worth any- 
thing. We as architects should follow 
the trend beginning to dawn on the 
money lender’s mind. Make them un- 
derstand that the service is a bargain 
at 6%. This does not mean that the 
$5,000 house will cost $5,300; it 
may with intelligent guidance cost 
$4,800 including the architect’s fee. 

If you are interested in this, wish 
you would send for the Home Loan 
Bank Boards’ preliminary report on 
the operation of their service in Twin 
Cities, Minnesota. You will find the 
breakdown cost of a $5,000 home, 
plus 10% overhead and profit, plus 
$1,250 for mechanical work. You 
will also find reference to $25 for 
three sets of plans elsewhere in the 
report. What I want to find out is, 
if the architect gets $25, who gets 
the $1,225 —— lawyers, inspectors, 
bankers, salesmen, etc., and in what 
proportion? 

The article by Mr. Strang outlines 
the way in which the architect may 
do the small house, if he is able. It 
requires a high degree of efficiency, 
resourcefulness and knowledge of 
local building costs.) How many can 
do it? K. W. D. 














What are YOUR 


STAINLESS STEEL PROBLEMS¢ 


For many ae we have specialized in the manu- 


facture o 


large variety of highest quality 


| 
ELKAY “Sturdibilt”’ 


Stainless Steel Products 


Among these are: Kitchen and Cabinet Sinks and Tops for homes, apartments, 
domestic science departments in schools, industrial plants and institutions; 
Cabinet tops for laboratories, chemical plants, hospitals, etc.; Piscinas; Bath 
Tubs; Tanks for arm, leg and hydro-therapeutic baths; tanks for infants’ 
baths in maternity hospitals, operating and instrument tables for hospitals, 
medical schools, and numerous other products for hundreds of different uses. 


What are YOUR Stainless Steel Problems? We may be able to help you 


solve them. Send for our new Institutional Catalog P-540 


which illustrates many different products 


ELKAY MFG. CO., 4704-14 Arthington St., Chicago, Ill. 


1920—— TWENTY YEARS OF SERVICE——1940 
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Concealed Control for Double Acting Doors 


Smooth, safe, reliable control of double acting doors used 
in corridors, kitchens and certain entrances is furnished by 
this LCN Overhead Concealed Door Closer No. 444 or 
466. Closer proper takes but 4 1/16” height, 3%” width, 
15 1/16 to 16 1/16’’ length. Used with wood or metal 
doors at least 134” thick. Full rack-and-pinion mechanism 
controls door and prevents annoying free swings and ‘“‘flap- 
ping.’’ See LCN catalog in Sweet’s or write Norton Lasier 
Co., 466 West Superior Street, Chicago, for folder 140-P. 




















PERSPECTIVE 
PROJECTION 


By Ernest Irving Freese 


$1.50 


This book presents a new and thoroughly 
tested method for making perspective draw- 
ings without the use of a vanishing point. 
It is based on sound principles and has been 
used for many years by the author. 


CONTENTS 


Straight Line Figures 

Curved Line Figures 

Expedients 

Enlargements and Reductions 

Domes, Foregrounds, and Interiors 
The Author's Drafting Room Method 
Supplemental Illustrations 
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HE Tuttle & Bailey Aero- 
fuse Outlet, combining 
unsurpassed efficiency in the 
distribution of conditioned 

















air, and unobtrusive beauty, 
has fast won the enthusiastic 
endorsement of architects, engineers and contractors. 
Designed to provide 1. Maximum Air Mixture, 2. Rapid 
Temperature Equalization, 3. Perfect Air Distribution, 
4. Total Elimination of Drafts; this outlet is practically 
flush with the ceiling line. Combines tastefully with light- 
ing fixtures if desired. Brochure No. 40 fully details and 
describes the Aerofuse Outlet and the Aerofuse Supply 
and Return Unit. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


NEW ALL-STEEL LOUVRE VENTILATOR 


A new all-steel louvre ventilator for home construction 
is announced by the Milcor Steel Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

The new ventilator has been designed to provide 
maximum air 
circulation, carry- 
ing off summer 
heat and destruc- 
tive winter hu- 
midity. Made of 
galvanized, 
weather - resistant 
steel and painted 
before shipment 
as an added pro- 
tection, it costs 
less than similar 
ventilators of 
wood, is struc- - 
turally stronger, more easily installed, and admits more 
air due to its thinner louvre blades. 

If for some reason it is desired to close the ventilator, 
a wire fly-screen covering the inside can be removed and 
sheet metal or cardboard slipped into position to pre- 
vent the entry of cold air. The ventilator is made in 
four standard sizes. 





STOKERS FOR SMALL HOMES 


The first Iron Fireman stokers for small homes, the 
Standard 20 line, have been announced by the Iron 
Fireman Manufacturing Co., Portland, Ore. 

The Standard 20 stokers are made both in the coal- 


flow bin feed type and in the hopper type. Nominal coal 
feed is 20 Ibs. per hour. 


Hopper capacity is 300 lbs. of average weight coal, 
sufficient for a full day’s normal heating. Most of the 
hopper parts are of 16-gauge copper bearing steel. 





The feed worm, rolled from bar steel, has a stain- 
less steel tip for resistance to heat and acid corrosion. 
An intermittent type transmission is used, with three 
speeds and a neutral. Motor is of 14 h.p. The stoker is 
equipped with a quiet radial vane fan. Other features 
include a hopper base cleanout, a combined hopper lid- 
stop and coal baffle, a spike-grabber guide and wear 
plate, fume eliminator, hopper vent pipe and retort 
plenum chamber cleanout. 

A new standard control system has been designed for 
the Standard 20 stokers. 
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THE NEW CHAIR BY DONALD DESKEY 


FEATURED IN A LINE CREATED FOR THE ROYAL METAL COMPANY 





. . - and here’s a message to every designer, 
artist, architect, engineer—every man who 
uses a pencil as an instrument for creation. 


Your pencil is your genii—good genii if it 
serves you well—interpreting your thoughts, 
ideas, plans—effortlessly, smoothly; bad genii 
if false tone, grit, breakage, harshness, inter- 
rupt your creative flow. 


That is why Venus has become the pencil 

of the draughting room and studio. More than 

a pencil, Venus is a professional drawing in- 

strument. 17 tones of colloidal* lead run the 

entire gamut of blacks, and every gradation We Mo, *» 

is uniform today, tomorrow, next year. Ww 8 4 Wy] Drawing 
*Colloidal lead, U. S. Patent No. 1,738,888, is exclusive \\ > a 4 Py Pp E | C iL 


with Venus—it is a process which permits the reduction of 





graphite and clay to particles so tiny that even the finest filter $ 
cannot hold them. Electrochemically united, and held by rare 1 PER DOZEN 
waxes, the result is Venus’ smooth, uniform, velvety lead. For color work: Venus Coloring Pencils —29 shades 


—extra strong, extra thin 
The AMERICAN PENCIL CO., Hoboken, N. J. 


eh” Po at wae. ALSO MADE IN . . . CANADA—Venus Pencil Company, Ltd., Toronto 
ENGLAND—Venus Pencil Co., Limited, London 
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To Substilile fot 
LAPIDOLITH LIQUID 


Hardens and penetrates concrete deeper than ordinary 


floor treatments. No other floor hardener contains the 
ingredient which enables LAPIDOLITH LIQUID to pen- 
etrate even the smallest pores of concrete; chemically 
welding it into a dense, flint-hard wearproof mass. 

It is a permanent, positive method of wearproofing and 
dustproofing concrete floors—new or old. LAPIDOLITH 
LIQUID goes on a concrete floor as easily as scrub water. 
LAPIDOLITH LIQUID is merely flushed on finished 


concrete—safely, simply, economically. 
Among the leaders of industry who are using 


LAPIDOLITH LIQUID for years: 


Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 
Bethlehem Steel Company, South Bethlehem, Pa. 
Armstrong Cork Company, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Gulf Refining Company, New Orleans, La. 


FOR WOOD FLOORS— 
Specify LIGNOPHOL 


THE ONE APPLICATION WOOD FINISH that pre- 
serves, beautifies and leaves nothing to wear off. 


Dept. P-5 * U.S. Patent Office 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 
New York City 


88 Lexington Ave. - - 
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NEW TYPE OF LUSTRAGLASS 


The American Window Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., an- 
nounces that, after many years of intensive research, it 
has created a new, improved Lustraglass, which is said 
to represent one of the greatest forward steps in the his- 
tory of sheet glass making. It has been made com- 
mercially adaptable to large scale production thus per- 
mitting the company to sell this new product at regular 
window glass prices. 

The new Lustraglass is said to be practically free of 
waviness and consequent distortion. In addition to its 
greater clarity of vision, it demonstrates, it is stated, 
an unusually high tensile strength. According to the 
manufacturer, it is really white and displays a brilliant 
jewel-like luster. Being Lustraglass it transmits a sub- 
stantial amount of the shorter and more valuable ultra- 
violet rays of sunlight. 


NEW ALUMINUM BASEMENT SASH 


Manufactured wholly of extruded aluminun shape, 1 in. 
x 1% in., by the Aluminum Window Division, Artistic 
Iron Products, Inc., 7310 Bessemer Ave., Cleveland, O. 
This casement sash is available in 5 standard sizes for 
use in basement and bathroom construction. Entire 
frame and sash is rustproof and acid resisting. It is easy 
to clean. Glass rests in formed channel, sealed with 
caulking compound. Requires no putty. A double con- 
tact, sash to frame, is insured on all four sides. When 
window is opened 6 inches a lever drops, locking it 
securely in open position. This assures ventilation, yet 
prevents damage by swinging or banging. 

A simple lever lock provides perfect safety when 





closed. A bronze screen with aluminum frame is optional 
and fits in outside of frame. The window is designed for 
use in both frame and brick construction. May be set 
so that sash swings from either top or bottom for base- 
ment use; from either left or right when set vertically 
for bathroom use. 


A NON-SLIP PAINT FOR FLOORS 


A rubber base paint, combined with an abrasive that 
takes the skid out of floors of all kinds—concrete, wood, 
painted, etc., and is applied with a brush, has been put 
on the market by the Truscon Laboratories, Detroit. The 
new coating will be known as Safe-T-Step. It is parti- 
cularly adaptable to the floors of offices, public buildings, 
schools, clubs, restaurants, factories, etc. 

Safe-T-Step is said to bond perfectly to an old coat 
of paint which has been kept in sound condition. It 
requires no special preparation: of the floor aside from 
ordinary care and having the surface clean, dry and 
free from oil and grease at time of application. Dries 
within 4 or § hours; may be walked on next day under 
good drying condition. The new coating is available in 
four attractive colors—concrete gray, tile red, Spanish 
green, and linoleum brown. 
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Do you specify 
a BOND— 
or a ROOF? 











26 
YEARS OLD 


and still going 








ONE OF SCORES OF J-M Smooth-Surfaced Asbestos 
Roofs that have outlived their bond. This one protects the 
Bell Street Dock, Port of Seattle, Seattle, Wash. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Smooth-Surfaced ASBESTOS 


BUILT-UP ROOFS 


MAY 1940 





Certainly, J-M Roofs are bonded! But you 
can’t judge any roof by its bond. Such pro- 
tection only covers damage to the roof. To 
guard against harm to the building structure 
and to the equipment underneath, your clients 
a must depend entirely on the materials and 
i} +s : construction of the roof itself. 


MORE IMPORTANT THAN ANY BOND is the 
“SAFETY FACTOR” we build into every 
J-M ASBESTOS BUILT-UP ROOF 


OU give your clients all the 

protection a built-up roof can 
provide when you specify a J-M 
Smooth-Surfaced Asbestos Roof. 

Naturally, the first requirement of 
a roof is to protect the building from 
the weather. Thanks to the use of 
fireproof, rotproof asbestos felts, J-M 
Built-Up Roofs handle this job as a 
matter of course. 

But there are other considerations— 
such as protection of the roof against 
damage from possible settling of the 
building or shrinkage of the deck—con- 
siderations that are too vital to your 
clients for you to overlook. 

J-M Smooth-Surfaced Asbestos Roofs 
are designed and built to protect your 
clients against just such contingencies as 
these! Far more important than any 
bond is this “factor of safety’”’ which is 
engineered intoevery J-M Built-Up Roof. 

Figure roof construction the same way 
you figure steelwork or foundations. . . 
and you'll see why clients need the extra 
protection of J-M Smooth-Surfaced As- 
bestos Roofs. For details and specifica- 


tion data, write Johns-Manville, 22 East 
40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


























































G-E Dishwasher 


RENTOCKY AITCHEN 


1940 STYLE 


pet, aes a 9 








—* In Louisville—and 
. 7 everywhere—you'll 
find that truly 
modern kitchens 
have this new type 
of sink. 








GENERAL ELECTRIC 


LECTRIC 
SINK “liibe distieat 


2. Disposes of 
all garbage! 





No kitchen is completely modern 
without a G-E Electric Sink. News 
of this great new time- and labor- 
saving appliance is spreading rapid- 
ly. Women will be looking for it 
when they inspect the homes you 
are now planning. Write the G-E 
Electric Sink into your kitchen 
specifications. It will help your 
business. Ask your G-E Appliance 
Distributor for details, including 
DON GRAF DATA SHEETS, or 
write Appliance & Mdse. Dept., 
S-0715, General Electric Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. Complete infor- 
mation also in SWEET’S. 


The G-E Electric Sink combines the time- 
tested and proved G-E Dishwasher and 
G-E Disposall into one beautiful appli- 
ance that replaces the old-fashioned 
kitchen sink. Dishwasher and Disposall 
are available separately for installation in 
new or existing kitchens. 


G-E Disposall 











GENERAL ( ELECTRIC 
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NEW OIL BURNERS 


A new line of three Spiralaire oil burners for large steam, 
hot-water, or warm-air heating systems in homes, com- 
mercial and industrial buildings, has been announced by 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
East Springfield, Mass. 

On steam systems the units are rated at 1720, 2690 
and 3400 sq. ft. of radiating area. Maximum oil rates are 
6, 81%, and 12 gallons per hour, respectively. Motors 
are 1/6 hp. on the smallest unit and 14 hp. on the two 
larger ones. Hot-water rating of the smallest unit is 
2710 sq. ft. and the other two are rated at 4300 and 
5440 sq. ft. When applied to forced warm-air heating 
systems the units are rated at 408,000; 645 and 815,000 
BTU per hour. 

Efficiency and economy are provided, it is stated, by 
an unusual air control system in which a spiral air stream 
and a volatile air-oil mixture are combined for complete 
combustion. A uniform flame is maintained by locating 
the regulator behind the fan discharge instead of at the 
fan intake. Volume and velocity of air delivery can be 
precisely controlled. 

This air regulation and an adjustable diffuser permits 
the flame to be shaped to the firebox. The position and 
the streamlined design of the air regulator contribute to 
quiet, efficient operation. 


NuTONE DOOR CHIMES 


Long considered exclusively a small home feature, door 
chimes are now available for apartment houses in two 
models—a two-note, non-electrical door chime that in- 
stalls without wiring, and an electric model that con- 
nects to ordinary bell wiring, operating on the house 
transformer. They are offered by NuTone Chimes, Inc., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The NuTone Musical Door Knocker—a non-electrical 
door chime for apartments, is |... 
designed to serve one door, Sagr 
while the electrically operated Se , 
chime is available for one or Y e 4 
two doors. The two-door & 
model may be connected to # 
sound a single note for the © 
building lobby and two notes 
for the individual apartments, 
or one note for the trade en- 
trance and two for the 
master’s entrance. 

The NuTone electric door 
chime, which operates on 8 to 
10 volt bell transformer or 
dry cell battery, is suitable 
for installation in foyer, hall 
or kitchen, and comes in 
stippled ivory, bronze or 
white enamel, so as to har- 
monize with any standard 
decorative scheme. It is 714” 
wide by 4” high by 3” deep, 
with a decorative grille at top and bottom. 

The NuTone non-electrical apartment door chime is 
operated by hand. A turn of the operating handle, 
mounted outside the door on the center panel, sounds 
two perfectly tuned chime notes. 

The company has installed in its recently-opened 
Eastern showroom at 1150 Broadway, New York, a 
complete series of miniatures of six rooms in the aver- 
age home—each with a different type chime to illustrate 
the particular model used in individual rooms. A nine- 
foot display board, showing 24 different models and fin- 
ishes, has also been provided in this chime showroom. 
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OUR clients will be quick to approve these three new products—the new 

Master Pembroke Bath and No. 6 and No. 8 Ideal Oil Boilers. All three 
have extra features that appeal to the builder’s desire for quality heating and 
plumbing at a cost within their budget. 

The new Master Pembroke Bath retains all of the features that made it so 
popular with home builders who approved its modern beauty, roomier bathing 
space, and the convenience and safety of the lower rim and flatter bottom. 
Now they can have a big PLUS feature in a wider front rim that provides a 
comfortable seat. 

Two new cast iron Ideal Oil Boilers... No. 6 and No. 8... answer the prob- 
lem of automatic heating with oil. Both can be equipped for year-’round 
domestic hot water with Bilt-in Taco Heater using the Taco-Abbott System. 

Specify the new Master Pembroke Bath and Ideal Oil Boilers No. 6 and 
No. 8 for modern beauty and efficiency in home plumbing and heating. Write 
for the complete information on these new products. 


AMERICAN & Standard 
Raprator ™ Sanitary 
NewYork CORPORATION Pitésburgh 


ast Iron & Steel Boilers & Furnaces for Coal, Oil, Gas * Radiators * Plumbing Fixtures & 
Fittings * Air Conditioners * Coal & Gas Water Heaters * Copper 
Pipe & Fittings * Oil Burners * Heating Accessories 
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New Master Pembroke Bath: The perfect bathroom com- 
bination for small homes. Marledge Lavatory F-305-ST, Mas- 
ter Pembroke Bath P-2227-I, and Cadet Closet F-2100. In- 
set shows new Master Pembroke Bath P-2227-NR. Beautiful 
modern design retains all the features that have made this bath 
so popular. Roomier bathing. Flatter bottom for safety. Two 


inches lower. PLUS a flat front rim inches wider providing a 


comfortable seat. Here’s luxury bathing for the modest home. 


New Ideal Oil Boiler No. 6 
Low cost high quality cast 
iron boiler. Shipped com- 
pletely assembled including 
built in steel combustion 
chamber. Fire-box sur- 
rounded entirely by water— 
top, sides and bottom. Many 
other features. Installed ra- 
diation: 375 sq. ft. steam 
600 sq. ft. water. 


New Ideal Oil Boiler No. 8 


Smartly jacketed moderate 
priced boiler of improved 
design. Burns oil more effi- 
ciently. Saves fuel. Tight, 
iron-to-iron joints prevent 
infiltration of air and escape 
of odors. Installed radiation: 
390 sq. ft. to 810 sq. ft. 
steam—625 sq. ft. to 1295 
sq. ft. water. 


Visit our building and exhibit at the New York World's Fair 
Ask for Mr. Frank Stubbs, the American-‘*Standard’”’ Exhibit Manager. 















Is It Fair 


To Tie Your Client 
ToA 


One Fuel Boiler? 


perrrere you specify a complete unit oil 
burning boiler? It can never be changed 
to coal without buying a new boiler. 

Suppose you specify a coal burning boiler 
that’s not adapted for oil; then the same 


holds true again. 


Why tie your client fast to any one fuel 
when the Burnham Yello-Jacket Conversion 
Boiler will burn either one with equal 


efficiency? 


See Sweet’s. 


See for yourself. 


BURNHAM BOILER CORPORATION 


Zanesville, Ohio 
Dept. K 


Irvington, N. Y. 
Dept. K 


@ Operating the new 
Jamison “Model W 
Wedgetight” Fastener 
is child’s play. Re-de- 
sign and refinements 
make possible effort- 
less action—yet it seals 
with the force of a 
sledge-driven wedge. 
Streamlined in appear- 
ance, too! “Model W 
Wedgetight” Fastener, 
with adjustable keeper, 
is standard equipment 
on all new JAMISON 
COLD STORAGE 
DOORS. 
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(See our catalog in Sweet’s Catalog File) 


For details get Bulletin 
122. Jamison Cold 
Storage Door Co, 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Branches in principal 
cities, 

Jamison, Stevenson 


and Victor Doors. 
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NEW NU-WOOD CLIP FOR BLIND NAILING 


The Wood Conversion Company, St. Paul, Minnesota has 
just announced a new Nu-Wood Clip which makes 
possible application of Nu-Wood Kolor-Fast and Sta- 
Lite tile and plank without the necessity of surface nail- 
ing. 

This clip, designed exclusively for these products, not 
only conceals the nails, but allows for movement normal 
to construction and results in a smooth true surface with 
each unit supporting adjacent units. The device is so 
designed that it can be fitted in either the tongue or 
groove having enough tension to hold it in place while 
either the tile or plank is being set in position on the wall 
or ceiling. Because of this feature, the mechanic can 
set the clips in position for nailing on any number of 
tile or plank before he starts work. He then can lift 
each unit in position and nail in the same manner to 
which he has been accustomed. 


FITZGIBBONS 400 SERIES HAND-FIRED BOILERS 


The Fitzgibbons Boiler Co., Inc., 101 Park Ave., New 
York, announces the addition of the 400 Series hand- 
fired boilers to the 400 Series, a line of residential steel 
boilers priced for the small home which was introduced 
last year. 

The new series 
offers a residential 
hand-fired  electri- 
cally welded cop- 
per steel boiler 
which may be 
readily converted 
to oil, gas or stoker 
firing without loss 
of efficiency. Four 
sizes range from a 
capacity of 260 sq. 
ft. net load steam 
radiation, made up 
of actual installed 
radiation plus do- 
mestic hot water, 
to 550 sq. ft. net 
load steam radia- 
tion, types for water, vapor and vacuum also. 

Each boiler is equipped with a submerged Tank- 
heater to provide domestic hot water for a storage tank. 
In addition, each boiler may be enclosed in an attrac- 
tively colored and carefully tailored jacket. The jacket 
may be erected after the boiler is set up. 








SILENCE WITHOUT SCREENS OFFERED 
BY NEW FLUSH VALVE 


A new line of Watrous silent-action flush valves, em- 
bodying a new, screenless type of silencing equipment 
which eliminates all objectionable flush valve noise, has 
been announced by The Imperial Brass Mfg. Co., 1200 
West Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 

Two units are included in Watrous silent-action 
equipment: a special silent-action shut-off and a special 
air cushioning device in the flush valve itself. Ad- 
vantages listed for this equipment include: (1) com- 
plete absence of all elements which readily become 
clogged; (2) scientifically proved noise elimination; 
(3) no loss of quiet with long use; (4) no need for 
frequent adjustment due to clogging; (5) no parts re- 
quiring frequent replacement or cleaning. 

All Watrous flush valves can be furnished complete 
with silent-action equipment. This equipment can also 
be used to eliminate the bulk of flush valve noise on old 
installations. 
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